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MILES OF SEAMLESS | 
TUBE, FOR A DAILY 
CAPACITY OF 132,000 
TIMKEN BEARINGS, § 
ARE MADE IN THE 
TIMKEN STEEL MILL, 
WHICH HAS THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST 
PRODUCTION OF 
ELECTRIC FUR? 
NACE STEEL. 





All the steel for Timken Bearings is electric—and 





Timken-made. It is the purest and most wear-resist- 
ant bearing steel. Together with Timken tapered con- 
struction and POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS it protects 
against friction, side-thrust, shock, and torque. Extreme 
all-around load capacity in simple, compact mountings 
fits Timkens for the hard service in differentials, trans- 
missions, pinion or worm drives, rear wheels, front 
wheels, steering pivots, and fans. Where Timkens are 
used is as significant as the fact that they are used ina 
great majority of all makes of American motor vehicles. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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Entered econd-elass matter Oct. 1, 1925, at the post office at Philadelphia, Pa., under tlie Act of March 3, 1879 - 








Test for Strength 


In this test the steel shank of a 
Ternstedt zinc-base, die-cast door 
handle was clamped securely in a 
vise. By means of an iron pipe 
placed over the tip of handle grip 
sufficient pressure was exerted to 
completely corkscrew the steel 
shank. Yet the die-cast handle 
section exhibited no tendency to 
either crack or break. 





Test for Malleability 


Blows from a mallet were directed 
against the extreme tip of grip of 
a Ternstedt zinc-base, die-cast door 
handle. Withoutcracking or break- 
ing, the grip was bent downward 
to a fullinch out of true. Malle- 
ability, such as this, is not found 
in the zinc-base, die-cast door han- 
dle of ordinary manufacture. 
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Stand this test’? 


Ternstedt Hinadlles will 


No ordinary zinc-base, die-cast door handle could possibly 
undergo as severe a test and not crack under the strain. 
For no other manufacturer has been able to produce 
this type of casting with the accuracy of Ternstedt 
manufacture. 


It is Ternstedt control of materials and production that 
gives to Ternstedt handles their exceptional strength. It 
is the Ternstedt method of making which endows them 
with their unusual malleability—a malleability that 
closely approximates brass—never equalled elsewhere in 
a zinc-base casting. 


Ternstedt, alone, is in position to produce these highly 
desirable qualities. 
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Does the /ndustry /ant Revival 
of Stock Car Racing? 


Manufacturers face many perplexing questions in deciding 
what their course will be as speedways of country 
plan stock car contests to swell receipts. 


by Robert L. Cusick 


QUESTION that is being argued in 
practically every passenger car factory 


if a few records are hung up, and the painful experience 
of reading the other fellow’s good ads if he happens to 





in the country at the present time is, 
“Shall we, or shall we not, put the stamp of 
approval on stock car racing?” 

For stock car racing, which most people 
thought had been relegated long ago to the 
limbo of forgotten things, in the United States at least, 
has flared up suddenly on the automotive horizon after 
an absence of a dozen years and the factories are faced 
with the necessity of deciding whether they like it or 
not. 

At first glance, it would seem to be a simple thing to 
decide. But the long- 
er it is pondered the 
more complicated the 
issues it leads to, 
especially in the cases 
of certain factories. 
Their position might 
be likened to that of a 
man who has_ been 
challenged in public 
to fight. He runs the 
chance of being licked 
if he does, and he’s ; . 
probably going to be #m je 
branded as a coward 
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if he doesn’t. yy 
Involved in the 
question are such 


things as the desires 
of the car dealers; 
the reaction of the 
buying public in case 
of victory, and ditto 
in case of defeat; the 
millions of dollars 
that might be poured 


: ar years ago. 
into good advertising 





get the breaks; the wisdom of going into anything that 
will lay so much stress on speed to the possible exclusion 
of many other splendid features in a car’s design; and 
the danger, if the factory doesn’t enter and race its own 
cars, of having some dub private owner enter a car of 
the same make and knock the edge off its reputation 
with a showing that doesn’t do justice to its real ability. 

All of these factors demand consideration, irrespec- 
tive of how keen any group of factory executives may 
be for the movement, or how strongly opposed to it they 
may be. 








The present attempt to revive stock car racing in the United States 
awakens memories of former events of this kind, which were common 
in the early days of the automobile. 
of the free-for-all road races in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 15 
One of the notorious curves of this course is shown in 


Above is seen a crowd at one 


the inset 
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The movement to revive stock car racing was not 
born in the manufacturing end of the industry, but the 
infant, it seems, is going to be left on the industry’s 
doorstep with a note asking the industry to take it in. 
If the industry decides that it doesn’t want the orphan, 
then, according to present speedway plans, the public 
will be asked to adopt it without factory blessing. 


Speedway Receipts Dwindling 


Financial considerations on the part of speedway 
magnates are mainly responsible for the propagation of 
the idea. Various speedway managements have been 
dissatisfied with the profit-earning possibilities of their 
investments; they feel that the public is pretty well 
“fed up” on contests between professional drivers in 
special racing cars, since such contests have been dished 
up regularly during the last few years all over the coun- 
try and have lost much of their original appeal. On the 
smooth, steeply-banked board tracks, especially, 200 or 
300-mile races of this kind become monotonous after a 
while and it is felt that variety is needed to bring out 
the crowds. 

As all of the big tracks in the country are conducted 
under the sanction of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, it was necessary to place the matter before the 
A.A.A. officials for approval before going ahead. The 
final working out of the plans was due largely to the 
efforts of Van Haresnape, secretary of the A.A.A. Con- 
test Board, and the movement has received the solid 
backing of the A.A.A., which in turn, Mr. Haresnape 
says, is getting “the cordial support and cooperation of 
leading car manufacturers throughout the country.” 

Undoubtedly it will receive the support of some fac- 
tories, but many seem to be against it if we accept as 
a criterion of general sentiment the views expressed by 
a number of executives recently interviewed on the sub- 
ject. 

The executives interviewed, and their views on the 
matter, are as follows: 

W. R. Tracy, vice-president and director of sales, Oak- 
land Motor Car Co.: “Stock car racing would not interest 
us. I can see no sales value in it, and the little engi- 
neering experience which might be gained would simply 
be a repetition of the work accomplished by the engi- 
neering department, especially at the General Motors 
Proving Grounds.” 

J. E. Fields, vice-president in charge of sales, Chrys- 
ler Sales Corp.: “I question if they will interest the 
manufacturers until they can guarantee that the rules 
will be strictly adhered to. In my opinion the manufac- 
turers are more interested in endurance runs to show 
actually what is in a car, not so much from the stand- 
point of speed as to demonstrate durability and service.” 


Paige Not Interested 


W. A. Wheeler, president, Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Co.: “‘As far as Paige is concerned I do not believe that 
we will be interested in stock car racing. When stock 
car racing was formerly in vogue it no doubt served a 
very useful purpose by stimulating the interest of the 
general public in motor cars. But times have changed 
and in contrast the public is sold on the need of motor 
cars and it also understands cars sufficiently well to real- 
ize that cars prepared for racing are not so much of the 
type required for every-day requirements. The thought 
also strikes me sometimes that perhaps the industry is 
laying too much stress on the speed possibilities of the 
cars it is merchandising today, for how often has a 
motorist the opportunity to use the maximum speeds 
that are being claimed?” 

C. A. Triphagen, sales manager, Reo Motor Car Co.: 
“It would not interest us, and, what is more, I some- 
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times believe that the speed possibilities of motor cars 
are being played up too much. As I see it, Reo will not 
plan to participate in stock car racing.” 

Lynn McNaughton, vice-president, Cadillac Motor 
Car Co.: “Although the public is generally interested in 
motor car performance, I doubt very much if anything 
can be gained by a revival of stock car racing. The 
public is interested in performance that motorists can 
prove by their own experience. Furthermore, so far as 
I am able to discover, no one has ever been able to set- 
tle the controversy as to what is a stock car.” 

DuBoise Young, president, Hupp Motor Car Corp.: 
“TI can see absolutely no value to the industry in stock 
car racing. Everyone knows that all so-called stock cars 
raced in the old days had much special attention and if 
participants were forced to take cars exactly as they left 
the regular production line and race them, that might 
be different, for it would be a true test. At any rate I 
cannot see where there would be any sales value from 
this activity.” 

Olds Motor Works: “This country and the automotive 
industry have outgrown stock car races. Nothing will 
be gained by the public or the industry from these con- 
tests. Institutions such as the General Motors Proving 
Grounds are furnishing automobile engineers with more 
significant and accurate data than could be derived from 
stock car racing. Performance of stock cars is today a 
known factor. It is the opinion of Oldsmobile officials 
that high speed is not the primary car requirement in 
the mind of the public, but that efficient performance 
in the safe and legal driving range is most paramount.” 

“What is a Stock Car?” 

It will be noted that several of those quoted above 
raise the question of ‘What is a stock car?” In prepar- 
ation for the coming revival, Mr. Haresnape has laid 
down a special set of rules and specifications which 
serve as the A.A.A.’s answer to that question. The 
cars which are entered are to be mechanically the same 
as when they leave the manufacturers’ assembly lines. 
Fenders, running boards and aprons may be removed; 
this is done as a safety precatition, in order that drivers 
may see their tires, and not with the thought of lighten- 
ing the cars. Windshield glass mav he taken out, also 
in the interest of safety. ‘ops may be lowered and 
lashed to the body of the car. Headlights may be re- 
moved if they are built into lers; otherwise they 
must remain. Stock wheels «..u standard tires are re- 
quired. Extra tire must be carried in the car. Gear 
ratios may not be changed umess it is specified in the 
manufacturer’s catalog that the selection of gear ratio 
is optional to a person buying a car without additional 
charge. One man, the driver, is permitted in each car. 

No change is to be made in the motor except that 
the pistons may be freed up by hand grinding, but the 
cylinders may not be rebored. Connecting rod bearings 
may be given proper clearance. A standard grade of 
fuel must be used, but the selection of lubricating oil 
is optional with the entrant. All cars entered will be 
examined and sealed by the A.A.A. officials prior to the 
start of the race. 

The first contest under these conditions will be held 
at the Atlantic City Speedway, Hammonton, N. J., as 
a preliminary to a regular 200-mile A.A.A. champion- 
ship race on May 7. The stock cars will cover 75 miles 
and cars of any make may be entered except that the 
piston displacement is limited to 300 cu. in. This re- 


striction automatically bars several well-known makes 
which have been merchandised during recent years 
largely on the appeal of speed and power. 

On June 12 a 50-mile dirt track event is scheduled 
for the Altoona, Pa., Speedway and before the 1927 
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The Atlantic City Motor Speedway, where the first attempt to revive stock car racing as an American 
sport will be made under A.A.A. auspices on May 7 


season comes to 2 close, according to the racing men, 
there will have been run at least two 300 to 500-mile 
free-for-all stock car races on American speedways. 
One of these is said to be definitely assured for the 
Rockingham, N. H., track. In fact, if present plans are 
carried out, stock cars will be seen in action this season 
on practically every A.A.A. track. 

At the time this was written the officials of the At- 
lantic City Speedway could give little definite informa- 
tion regarding ei... 'es, but stated that applications were 
on hand for cars of at least four makes and that nego- 
tiations were in prc’*ress with manufacturers or dealers 
of five or six othe: The Speedway’s plans in 
regard to the handling ‘of «ntries were outlined by Jack 
LeCain, general manage: 6f the Rockingham, N. H., 
Speedway, who was engaged to take charge of the initial 
event at the Atlantic City track and get stock car racing 
officially under way on the A.A.A. circuit. 

“Right now,” Mr. LeCain stated, “we are dealing only 
with car manufacturers and dealers. We want all en- 
tries restricted to these sources if possible; first, be- 
cause we feel that stock car racing will be beneficial 
to the automotive industry and should therefore receive 
the industry’s support, and second, if the manufacturers 
or dealers themselves enter the cars it may be taken 
for granted that the cars will be able to show under the 
most favorable conditions—they will be in good mechan- 
ical shape and will be handled by competent drivers. 

“We feel that this policy is a protection for the manu- 
facturers and are sure that the manufacturers will give 
us the cooperation we ask. We intend to go ahead with 
the races, however, whether the factories support us or 
not. In the event they don’t we will simply accept en- 
tries from private owners.” 

Thus the matter is put up to the industry. 

These stock car races must be viewed as something 
quite different from the “certified record tests” which 
the A.A.A. is supervising for a number of manufac- 


turers at the present time, and which began with the 
Overland Whippet test last year. In these tests the 
cars are not put into competition with other makes. The 
tests can be made entirely private if desired and the 
public need know nothing about the results unless the 
manufacturer wants it to know. In such a test the 
manufacturer has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. The situation is somewhat reversed in a public 
race between cars of different makes with 25,000 or 
30,000 prospective automobile buyers looking on. 


Certified Tests are Popular 


Certified record tests, incidentally, hold an appeal for 
a good many manufacturers at the present time and bid 
fair to become an important factor in the merchandis- 
ing programs of certain companies this season, assum- 
ing that the primary object of the manufacturers who 
conduct them is to obtain fresh sales and advertising 
ammunition. Since the Overland Whippet test, the 
A.A.A. has supervised similar tests for Auburn and 
Studebaker and has received applications for tests of 
one kind or another from Chrysler, Duesenberg and the 
Whippet Six, the previous Whippet demonstration hav- 
ing been made with a four. 

Interest of the manufacturers in such tests was fur- 
ther stimulated recently by the announcement of the 
Stevens Trophy, which was posted by Samuel Stevens 
of Rome, N. Y., for award to the passenger car manu- 
facturer making the best better-than-60-miles-per-hour 
record for 24 hours of continuous running on the In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway. Stutz, the first company to 
try for the trophy, succeeded in gaining possession of. it 
last week with an average speed of 68.44 m.p.h. Under 
the conditions of the deed of gift, however, after the 
trophy is won by a manufacturer it may be transferred 
to any other manufacturer who establishes a better rec- 
ord, and it is expected that several other companies will 
soon make efforts to lift it. 
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The two-door, five-pas- 

senger brougham pic- 

tured here is the only 

body model in the new 

“Wolverine” line at the 

present time. It will 
sell for $1,195 


, 
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Reo Enters Smaller Six Field 
With Wolverine” 


One body style, a two-door, five-passenger brougham to be 
marketed at present time. Fitted with Continental L-head 
engine of 199 cu. in. displacement. Wheelbase is 114 in. 


By A. F. Denham 


Reo Motor Car Co. with the introduction of the 

“Wolverine,” a 114-in. wheelbase model brought 
out as a companion car to the “Flying Cloud” and priced 
at $1,195. This price applies to the only body model that 
will be marketed at the present time, a two-door, five- 
passenger brougham. 

As present production schedules on commercial cars, 
buses and the “Flying Cloud” model take up practically 
the entire capacity of the Reo plants, a departure from 
previous Reo practice has been inaugurated in that 
stock units are being purchased outside for the new car. 
A special-built Continental engine, Borg and Beck 
clutch, Warner gear transmission, Salisbury axles and 
Hayes-Ionia bodies make up the major units of the 
“Wolverine.” 


N. A. C. C. Rating of 25 Hp. 


Although the six-cylinder Continental L-head engine 
embodies a number of features which are of Reo design, 
it is fundamentally of the same type as is used in two 
other cars which have recently been placed on the mar- 
ket. Bore and stroke are 314 by 4 in., giving an N.A. 


A N invasion of the smaller six field is made by the 


C.C. rating of 25.2 hp., and a piston displacement of 
199.1 cu. in. 

Seven bronze-backed, babbitt-lined main bearings are 
provided on the 21% in. crankshaft, while the camshaft 
is of the four-bearing type and driven by a 14 in. chain, 
adjusted manually by means of the movable generator 
support flange. Minimum lengths of main bearings are 
1 7/16 in. for the front, 1% in. for center and rear, and 
1 3/16 in. for the other bearings. The four camshaft 
bearings decrease in diameter from front to rear in 1/16 
in. steps, the front bearing having a diameter of 2 1/16 
and the rear 1% in. Lengths are 1 11/32 and 1 in. for 
the front and rear bearings respectively, the inter- 
mediate bearings having a length of 23/32 in. Pistons 
are of the four-ring Nelson aluminum alloy type, with 
a piston pin diameter of 55/64 in., the pin being full- 
floating and 2 25/32 in. long. Connecting rods are of 
drop forged steel, and have an 8 1/16 in. center-to- 
center length, the lower bearing has a diameter of 
1% and a length of 1% in., and the bearing metal is 
spun into the rod. 

The crankcase and cylinder block are a single casting, 
and a pressed steel oil pan is used. Cast integrally with 
the detachable cylinder head is the housing containing 
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a thermostat regulating the water 
circulation. A circulating water 
riser is also embodied, to elimin- 
ate any chance of steam pockets mb—{T) i) 
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forming at the rear of the head. = qj was : 
Water circulation is by means of a Cross-section view of 
ball-bearing centrifugal pump, a the 199 cu. in., six-cyl- 


inder “Wolverine” ‘en- 








34 in. V-belt-driven fan and a 
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4 . 7 
Harrison ribbon cellular radiator i om 
with a nickel and chromium-plated, f 
pressed steel radiator shell complet- 4 











ing the cooling system, which has 
a capacity of 3% gal. 

Intake valves are of chrome 
nickel steel, 1 9/16 in. in diameter, 
while the silicon chromium steel 
exhaust valves have a 
nominal diameter of 
1 7/16 in., all being 
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Primary air is taken from the crankcase, thus pro- f 
viding a crankcase ventilating system. Full pres- 
sure feed to main connecting rod, and camshaft 
bearings is provided through a gear pump located 
in the crankcase, oil under pressure being supplied 
to the front end timing chain, whereas the piston 
pins and cylinder walls are splash lubricated. 
Engine suspension is of the fourpoint rubber 
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Longitudinal view of “Wolverine” engine, partly in section 
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cushioned type, identical with that used in the “Flying 
Cloud.” North East 6-volt electrical units and a Willard 
86-amp.-hr. storage battery are fitted. The starter 
motor is fitted with an Eclipse-Bendix starter engage- 
ment. Semi-automatic spark advance is provided in 
connection with the distributor, 22 of the total 42 deg. 
advance being automatic. Distributor drive is by means 
of a vertical shaft through the center of the block, the 
unit being centrally located on top of the block. 

An unusual feature of the ignition system is that 
the manual advance contro] is located on the dash and 
is operated similarly to the choke control. It is rarely 
necessary to use this, as the timing of the engine is 
based on a full manual advance, the distributor points 
opening with the flywheel one inch before top dead 
center. Included in the lighting system are Tilt-Ray 
double filament bulb headlights, 3 cp. cowl lights and 
a rear traffic signal in addition to dome, dash and tail 
lights, the latter two being wired in series. 

A Borg and Beck 10QL single-plate clutch and a War- 
ner Gear three-speed selective gear transmission are 
built in unit with the engine. Gear reductions are 3.114 
in low, 1.69 in second and 3.78 in reverse, with direct 
drive in high. A transmission brake with an 8-in. 
drum, 2 in. wide, is provided and connected to the 
emergency brake hand lever. Two Universal Products 
metal type universal joints are fitted to the one-piece 
tubular propeller shaft. 


Lockheed Four-Wheel Brakes 


Both front and rear axles are of Salisbury make. The 
rear axle is of the spiral bevel conventional type, semi- 
floating and fitted with gears giving a rear axle reduc- 
tion of 4.45 to 1. Annular bearings carry the pinion 
shaft. The front axle is of I-beam construction with 
reverse Elliott ends. Lockheed hydraulic service brakes 
are fitted on all four wheels. These are of the internal 
expanding type, the drums being 12 in. in diameter, 
with the lining 1 3/16 in. wide and 3/16 in. thick. The 
supply system is similar to that used on the “Flying 
Cloud,” a reserve tank being located adjacent to the 
brake pedal, providing automatic replenishing of the 
system. ; 

Steering is effected through a Ross cam and lever 
steering gear. The steering wheel is 17 in. in diameter 
and the column shaft has been changed slightly to per- 
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mit of the fitting of a Hershey coincidental lock. As 
80 deg. of steering arm travel corresponds to 2.71 turns 
of the wheel, a turning radius of only 19 ft. is obtained. 

Both torque reaction and propulsion are taken by the 
semi-elliptic springs. These are unusually long, the 
front springs being 37 by 2 and rear 55 by 2. Provision 
is made for the fitting of Lovejoy shock absorbers. 


Pressed Steel Side Channels 


Pressed steel side channels are used for the frame, 
6 x 2 x 5/32 in., and have a kick-up over the rear axle. 
Tubular cross members are provided at both ends and 
four pressed steel intermediate cross-members. The 
usual type of tie-rod is also provided below the frame 
back of the flywheel to absorb twisting stresses in the 
frame. 

Eighteen-inch wood wheels, mounted on taper roller 
bearings with 28 x 5.25 in. balloon tires, on split rims, 
are standard equipment while Zerk pressure gun fit- 
tings are used at chassis points requiring lubrication. 

While the body on the “Wolverine,” from the cowl 
back, closely resembles that of the “Flying Cloud” two- 
door brougham, the fluted radiator shell and hood and 
two sets of horizontal louvres give the new car a dis- 
tinctive appearance. As on the “Flying Cloud,” the 
bodies are of composite construction. Upholstery is in 
striped mouse-grey velour, and the exterior finish in 
duo-tone lacquer with colored window reveals and 
single belt molding. A rather neat instrument panel 
contains the speedometer, ammeter, oil pressure gage 
and dash gasoline gage, the instruments being lighted 
indirectly. The dash gasoline gage is of the dual elec- 
tric type, an additional dial being mounted on the tank 
at the rear. 

Spark and choke controls are mounted to the right of 
the panel on the instrument board, while the lighting 
switch is mounted on the steering wheel, and the igni- 
tion switch is incorporated in the Hershey coincidental 
switch on the steering column. Standard equipment 
also includes front and rear bumpers, an automatic 
vacuum-type windshield wiper, a rear vision mirror, a 
locking type tire carrier, a black-enameled, nickel-trim- 
med steel trunk, cowl ventilator, one-piece swinging 
windshield, cowl lights, door lock, dome light and rear 
traffic signal. Shipping weight is in the neighborhood 
of 2800 Ib. complete. 


Chevrolet Adds “‘Imperial Landau”? 4-Door Sedan 





DDITION of an “Impe- 
rial Landau” four-door 
sedan will be announced to 
the public May 14 by the 
Chevrolet Motor Co. The 
new model, which lists at 
$780, is of the de luxe type, 
finished in black Duco with 
chasseur red moldings, win- 
dow reveals and disk wheels. 
The mouse-grey leather top 
as provided with nickeled lan- 
dau trons, while the one-piece 
swinging windshield is also 
mounted in a nickeled frame. 
Plush upholstery, maroon 
_ leather window laces around 
the doors, and hardware of 
period pattern are standard, 
while built-in smoking sets, 
automatic windshield wiper, 
cowl lights and rear vision 
mirror are also fitted 

















New Chevrolet imperial landau four-door sedan 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Next to Designing 
a Woman’s Hat— 


PROBABLY nobody has a 

tougher job in the industry 
today than the chap whose 
function it is to design new 
body lines. He has to lay out 
something which will permit 
the construction of a comfort- 
producing body, which will per- 
mit production of a strong, dur- 
able body but which, at the 
same time, will be “different” 
and attractive. To achieve a sat- 
isfactory combination of even 
the last two qualities at the 
present time is no Saturday 
afternoon job for anybody. It’s 
easy enough to lay down a de- 
sign different from anything 
already done, a design which 
will be noticeable. But to pro- 
duce something different with- 
out making it bizarre, ludicrous 
or odd can be achieved only asa 
result of very painstaking ef- 
fort. Usually such a result can 
be attained, moreover, only 
through the building and dis- 
carding of a number of experi- 
mental jobs. As many as 250 
sample bodies were built, crit- 
icised and discarded before the 
final design of one recent car 
was chosen. Certainly the pro- 
duction of new body lines these 
days would seem to be no mat- 
ter to be attempted in a hurry. 


* * * 


Motor Bus Figures 
are Impressive 


ECULIAR how statistics 

sometimes impress one very 
vividly, even though they ex- 
press a truth already accepted 
and believed in. The big part 
that the motor bus is playing 
in present day passenger trans- 
portation is clearly recognized 
all through the industry, as is 
the fact that its function is 
constantly growing more impor- 


tant. Still we were struck 
strongly the other day to learn 
that in a single make of motor 
bus—Graham ___ Bros. — three- 
quarters of a million passen- 
gers are carried daily. Seven 
hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple riding in just one make of 
motor bus every day! Surely 
the day of the motor bus is here 
with a vengeance. 


* * * 


One Reason Why 
Selling Costs are High 

OUND a man at the recep- 

tion desk in one of the big 
motor car companies in a rem- 
iniscent mood late the other 
afternoon and spent a most in- 
teresting 15 minutes. “Yes, I 
meet all sorts of people in 
here,” he said. “Most of them 
coming to this particular build- 
ing are technical men, some- 
what superior to the average 
run of salesmen. (Ouch!) I 
do marvel at their perserverance, 
though. The same fellows come 
here year after year. There’s 
one chap, now, from some 
clutch company, I think, been 
coming here regular for four 
years. Ain’t never sold noth- 
ing yet, but he keeps coming. 
Our engineers always seem 
glad to look at anything new. 
They put the stuff on test and 
keep these salesmen coming and 
coming. Seems sometimes like 
they don’t ever get through 
testing it, though. Sometimes 
fellows has to wait as long as 
four or five hours. Don’t seem 
to bother them none, though. 
If they don’t get in one day 
they come back the next. Our 
fellows is busy most of the 
time, though, and each sales- 
man seems to have to see a par- 
ticular man Sometimes does 
seem to me that some way could 
be devised to get things settled 


more quickly.” And just then, 
uttering a quiet “Amen,” we 
proceeded through the sacred 


portals. 
* * * 


The Cash Value 
of Good Ideas 


OMETIMES it seems as 

though nothing were held at 
quite so low a cash value as 
ideas. Executives who as a 
matter of course pay good 
money for steel and iron and 
equipment, frequently seem to 
feel themselves imposed upon if 
someone demands real money 
for mere ideas about how to use 
those materials and equipment 
efficiently. Ideas vary in qual- 
ity, of course, just like mate- 
rials, but one good idea is likely 
to bring more thousands of dol- 
lars to an automotive manufac- 
turer than any single shipment 
of material or any single piece 
of equipment. Ideas, being 
things which can’t be felt, 
touched, handled and wrapped 
up in packages, seem much 
more difficult to sell than more 
material things; particularly 
it’s often hard to get people to 
pay freely for them. An item 
of $5,000 appeared in a proposed 
advertising budget recently, for 
example, to pay for having copy 
written for a direct mail cam- 
paign. The reaction of the 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors considering the expendi- 
ture was: “$5,000 seems like a 
terrific lot of money just for a 
bunch of words.” Yet it is just 
such “bunches of words” that 
have built businesses, made in- 
dustries successful, dominated 
empires and overthrown king- 
doms. And the success of the 
automotive industry may be due 
in no small measure to its rel- 
atively large appreciation of 
the cash value of a good idea. 
N. G. S. 
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Dodge Adoprs Standard Gearshift, 
Chain Front-End Drize 


Important changes in powerplant design incorporated in new 
cars now in production. Water pump, oil pump and 
distributor moved. Manifolding different. 


HE adoption of a standard gearshift transmis- 
sion is announced by Dodge Brothers, Inc., in 
making known a number of important power- 
plant changes which are incorporated in new cars now 
in production. 

While the major dimensions of the four-cylinder 
engine are retained, changes have been made in the 
front-end drive, which is now of the chain type; an 
“Automotive” fan has been adopted as standard, and 
accessories, drives and units have been changed in 


order to obtain better accessibility and provide great- 
er simplicity in production. 

The new transmission is conventional in design. 
Somewhat heavier than formerly, the 134 in. trans- 
mission shaft, which is now of the six-splined type, 
is carried on two ball bearings, while a Hyatt roller 
bearing is used for the pilot bearing. The counter- 
shaft is hollow, gears being carried by means of 
Hyatt roller bearings on the idle countershaft proper. 
Reverse and low speed gears are integral with the 





Right—View of right side 
Dodge engine, showing new 
arrangement of accessories 


Belo w—Cross- section of 
Dodge four-cylinder engine 













































































shaft while the intermediate and countershaft drive 
gears are pressed on and fixed with Woodruff keys. 
A bronze bushing is used for the idler gear mounting. 
Speedometer drive is from a spiral gear forming the 
retaining collar of the rear transmission bearing. 

Of conventional design, the new front-end drive 
consists of a center guide Morse chain with manual 
take-up, effected by means of an adjustment at the 
front end of the generator providing for swinging 
the entire generator. The timing chain cover is pro- 
vided with two integral, drilled lugs which serve as 
front engine supports, being bolted on to the front 
frame cross member. An inspection hole is provided 
in the cover. 

The “Automotive” fan adopted by Dodge has been 
previously described in Automotive Industries and 
differs chiefly from the former unit used by Dodge 
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New Dodge triangular chain front-end drive 


Brothers in that it is provided with an internal gear 
pump forcing oil from a supply carried in the fan hub 
to the fan bearings through the spindle arm. 

In order to reduce the number of oil and water 
packings on the water pump, the location of this unit 
has been changed. It is now mounted on the right 
side of the cylinder block near the rear end. Drive 
is by means of a long shaft from the generator with 
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two fabric universal joints. This reduces the number 
of packings to one external water retaining packing. 
Better accessibility is also obtained by this change. 
The generator is now at the front end and driven by 
the timing chain at 1.2 times crankshaft speed, which 
of course is also the speed for the water pump. 

Changes in location have also been made in the 
distributor and the oil pump. The distributor head, 
which was formerly mounted on top of the water 
pump drive-gear housing, is now driven by a vertical 
shaft at the right side and center of the cylinder 
block, this shaft also driving the oil pump from the 
lower end. By inclosing the oil pump inside the crank- 
case, all external oil supply lines have been elim- 
inated. The pump itself is of the double gear type as 
compared with the vane type formerly used. 

A further change occasioned by the rearrangement 
of the various accessories is that the steering knuckle 
tie rod, which formerly was offset, is now carried 
straight across and is parallel to the front frame cross 
member. 

In order to heat the mixture, both inlet and exhaust 
manifolds are now mounted on the same side, with a 
portion of the intake manifold jacketed by the exhaust 
manifold. Further changes in the fuel system con- 
sist of the adoption of a vertical outlet carburetor 
instead of the elbow outlet formerly used. The air 
cleaner is now mounted directly on the carburetor in- 
take and is of the horizontal type as compared with 
the vertically mounted type provided in former Dodge 
cars. 
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What's Wrong With Distribution? 


The Distribution Age. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 321 pp. $3. 


Ralph Borsodi. D. 

HIS book should be read by every person engaged 

or interested in distribution. He may not agree 
with the author—in fact, if he has the usual amount of 
faith in his chosen work he will very likely disagree 
violently with nearly everything Mr. Borsodi has to 
say—but the book is almost certain to “give him furi- 
ously to think.” 

Briefly, the author points to the well-known fact that, 
while manufacturing costs have been decreasing, the 
cost of distribution has increased immensely during the 
past 25 years and blames this condition chiefly upon the 
usurpation by manufacturers of the important place in 
distribution channels formerly held by wholesalers and 
retailers. 

The author suggests that it is most uneconomical to 
make every corner drug store and grocery carry 57 va- 
rieties of tooth cleaners and most other standard com- 
modities simply because “high pressure” advertising and 
selling campaigns have created a strong “brand com- 
plex” in the minds of consumers. He maintains that 
retailers are in the most favorable position to select 
commodities most suitable for their particular clientele 
and that they should change over from being mere “slot 
machine vendors” of nationally advertised and branded 
goods and regain their former position as personal pur- 
chasing agents for their communities. 

As a final shot, Mr. Borsodi opines that should con- 


sumers commence buying solely upon a price and quality 
basis with a total disregard of brand names the cost of 
goods and of their distribution would quickly fall, to the 
great benefit of the entire community. 





Fundamentals of Business Law 


Business Law. Allyn & Bacon, New 
York. 437 pp. $1.40. 


A“ business men have some knowledge of the legal 
phases of their business, but it is quite likely that 
if they possessed a great deal more than they do many of 
the disputes which now arise might be eliminated. In 
this book, which is designed for school work, are pre- 
sented the fundamentals of business law in such a way 
that the reader can obtain a fairly good idea of the more 
important parts of the law affecting his business with 
little difficulty. 


Samuel P. Weaver. 





Problems in Marketing 
Readings in Marketing Principles. Ivan Wright and Charles 
Kk. Landon. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 799 pp. $4. 
HIS book consists of selected readings from a 
wide group of sources on various marketing prob- 
lems. As a textbook it provides a rather comprehensive 
range of material. From the standpoint of the manu- 


facturer, it is unfortunate that a large portion of the 
book is devoted to the marketing of agricultural products 
and retail marketing problems with relatively little at- 
tention being given to the task with which manufac- 
turers are confronted in distributing their products. 
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Production—Will 


Sell for $1,295 and $1,345 


Engine is of Continental make, with 3'4-in. bore and 4-in. 


stroke, and develops 62 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. 


Seven-bearing 


crankshaft used and pistons of aluminum alloy; 4-wheel brakes. 


Y starting shipments of production models of the 
B 6-60 line, the Peerless Motor Car Co. now has 
five separate chassis on the market. Open body 
models on the 116-in. wheelbase 6-60 line, the latest 
addition, are priced at $1,295, and closed models, con- 
sisting of roadster-coupe and two-door and four-door 
sedans, are listed at $1,345. A brief description of the 
6-60 chassis appeared in the January 15 issue of Auto- 
motive Industries. Now that this chassis is in quantity 
production, additional details are available. 
Summarizing briefly the major units, the 6-60 has a 
Continental built six-cylinder engine of 314-in. bore 
and 4-in. stroke; a standard Detroit Gear Co. transmis- 
sion, a 10-in. Borg & Beck single plate clutch, metal 
universal joints, a Columbia semi-floating rear axle, and 
an I-beam front axle with reverse Elliott ends. 
Developing 62 hp. at 3000 r.p.m., the 199 cu. in. en- 
gine is fitted with a seven-bearing 2'%-in. crankshaft, 
bearing lengths being 11% in. for the front, 1% in. for 
center and rear, and 1 3/16 in. for intermediate bear- 
ings. Thrust is taken on large flanges at the front 
main bearing. The crankpin bearings are of 17, in. 
diameter and 1% in. in length. The connecting rods 
are 8 in. long between centers; they have the babbitt 
spun in at the big end while at the pin end they are 
provided with a phosphor bronze bushing. Piston pins 
are 55/64 in. in diameter, of solid bar stock, drilled out, 





case-hardened, ground and burnished, with a press fit 
in the piston. Pistons are of aluminum alloy with steel 
strut and are fitted with three rings, all above the pin, 
the lower ring being of the oil control type. Oil grooves 
are turned in the lower end of the piston skirt and on 
center line of piston pin to insure proper lubrication 
of cylinder walls. 

Exhaust valves are of silchrome and intake valves of 
nickel steel. Mushroom type valve tappets with chilled 
cast-iron heads welded to tubular steel stems are 
mounted in detachable brackets. Valves have a head 
diameter of 1 7/16 in., stem diameter of 11/32 in., an 
overall length of 5 13/32 in. and a lift of 5/16 in. The 
four-bearing camshaft is driven by a 114-in. wide chain, 
adjustable by swinging the generator. The chain case 
cover is removable without disturbing the engine mount- 
ing. All sprockets are marked to indicate correct timing. 

All six cylinders are cast in one block, integral with 
the crankcase, which latter is provided with heavy ribbed 
sections to support each of the seven main bearings. 
The oil pan is of pressed steel, while the cast cylinder 
head is removable. Four-point suspension is used. The 
compression ratio is 4.6. 

Lubrication is of the force feed type, the gear type 
oil pump being located in the lowest point of the crank- 
case and driven through the accessories driveshaft 
from the accessories drive gear mounted on the cam- 
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Top view of Peerless 6-60 chassis, showing general layout of various units 
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shaft. Oil is drawn into the pump through a conven- 
tional screen, whence it is pumped through drilled and 
pipe passages to all main and camshaft bearings. From 
the main bearings oil is also carried through drilled 
passages in the crankshaft to the crankpin bearings. 
Pressure is controlled by the usual spring regulating 
valve and is set at 35 lb. p. sq. in. at 25 m.p.h. An oil 
filter is also provided. 

The water pump housing is cast integrally with the 
cylinder block at the extreme front end, the pump being 
driven by an extension of the fanshaft. The fan itself 
is driven by a V-belt from the crankshaft, and is of 
the four-bladed type, 15 in. in diameter. The capacity 
of the cooling system is 12% qt. 

Fuel is fed through a 1-in. Stromberg carburetor, of 
the plain tube type, from a 17-gal. tank at the rear of 
the chassis, the vacuum tank being mounted on the 
front of the dash as usual, and provided with a gasoline 
filter at the bottom outlet. 


Louvres in Valve Covers 


A feature of the engine is the system of louvres in 
the valve covers providing an inertia air cleaner. This 
arrangement of the primary air intake also gives the 
effect of a ventilating system. 

Electrical units are of Auto-Lite manufacture, and 
of the six-volt, two-unit type. The distributor is 
mounted on top of the cylinder head and driven through 
gears from the camshaft. Total spark advance is 50 
deg., 20 of which is automatic. Standard %-18 spark 
plugs are located in the top of the cylinder head. Starter 
engagement is by means of an Eclipse Bendix drive. A 
92 amp. hr. storage battery is supplied. 

Exhaust pipe connection to the exhaust manifold is 
at the rear end, the pipe being 214 in. in diameter and 
fitted with a concentric type muffler. The single-plate 
Borg & Beck clutch and the Detroit Gear transmission 
are assembled in a unit with the engine. Adjustment 
for clutch disk wear is provided at the clutch pedal and 
in the clutch itself. The driven plate is of cold rolled 
steel, covered with asbestos facings and fitted to the 
clutch shaft by 10 splines. Outside and inside diameters 
of clutch facings are 9% and 6% in., respectively. 

The transmission is of the selective sliding gear type 
with straight 7-pitch gears on the constant mesh and 
7-9 pitch on low and reverse gears. The main shaft has 
six splines, provided with a Hyatt roller bearing at the 
front end and large ball bearings at the rear. Counter- 
shaft gears rotate on bronze bushings on the stationary 
countershaft. Gear ratio in low is 3.11 to 1. 

Two trunnion type universal joints are fitted to the 





The coupe on 
the 6-60 line 
is priced at 
$1,345. The 
ch aracteristic 
Peerless shape 
to the tail 
gives this mod- 
el a long low 
appearance 
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tubular propeller shaft, the rear universal being integral 
with and the front splined to the shaft. The housing 
for the rear axle is pressed from a single piece of steel 
and welded, tubular in cross-section. Helical bevel gears 
with a ratio of 4.44 to 1 are used. 

Spring pads are forged integral with the front axle 
I-beam. Spindles are inclined at 2 deg., to give camber 
to the front wheels. Four-wheel hydraulic brakes of 
the external contracting type are standard, a transmis- 
sion brake being provided for the emergency. Wheel 
drums are 12 in. in diameter and 1°4 in. wide, while the 
transmission drum is 7 by 1% in. 

Steering is by a Ross cam and lever mechanism, the 
ratio varying from 151% at the center to 12 at the ends 
of the worm. Balloon tires, 29 by 5.25, are standard, 
mounted on artillery type wheels. Alemite chassis 
lubrication of the pressure gun type is provided at all 
chassis bearing points. 

Springs are semi-elliptic all around, front springs 
being 3734 by 14 in.; rear, 5414 by 2 in. Coil springs 
on the shackle bolts are used to eliminate side play. 
Frames are of pressed steel channel section, 7 in. deep 
and provided with five cross members, including the 
rear engine support. 

While standard tread is used at the front, the tread 
at the rear is 58 in. For a car of this wheelbase the 
turning radius is unusually small, being 19 ft. 

Bodies for the 6-60 models are similar to those on the 
6-80 Peerless chassis. Frames are of hard wood with 
pressed steel panels. A ventilating type, crank-operated 
windshield is provided. Doors are equipped with remote 
controls. Indirect lighting is used for the instrument 
panel, which contains, aside from the usual units, a dash 
gasoline gage, an engine heat indicator and an ignition 
lock. The switch for the double filament headlight bulbs 
is located centrally on the instrument panel. 























Right side of Peerless 6-60 engine 
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Structure of Cast Steel zs Improved 
by Heat ‘Treatment 


Fatigue strength data obtained by tests made at University 
of Illinois in cooperation with American Steel Foundries. 
Metallographic studies show the effect of heat treatment. 


ATIGUE strength tests of cast steel have been 

made at the Engineering Experiment Station of 

the University of Illinois by Herbert F. Moore, in 
cooperation with the American Steel Foundries, and the 
tests are reported in Bulletin 156 of the Experiment 
Station. Steel castings are coming into wider use as 
stress-carrying members, and there has been a lack of 
data on their fatigue strength. The American Steel 
Foundries therefore entered into a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the Illinois University Experiment Station 
for making a series of fatigue tests on two cast steels 
of different chemical composition. 

Of the two cast steels tested, one, called the Hylastic 
grade by the American Steel Foundries and which was 
given the reference number 81, had the following compo- 
sition: C, 0.352 per cent.; Mn., 1.71; Si., 0.30; Ph., 
0.021; S., 0.030. The other steel, known as No. 82, 
differs from the first chiefly in having a much lower 
manganese and also a somewhat lower carbon content. 
Its composition was as follows; C, 0.250; Mn., 0.68; Si., 
0.32; Ph., 0.012; S., 0.032. This latter composition is 
said to be fairly representative of ordinary cast steel. 

Metallographic studies were made of the effect of heat 
treatment on the crystalline structure of the steel. As 
cast, the structure of the steel was coarse-grained and 
somewhat denditric, and heat treatment improved it 
markedly. The heat treatments in Table I were ap- 
plied to the steels. 

The pieces of steel cut from the lugs of the castings 
were approximately 17 in. long by % in. square. After 


heat treatment (if any) each bar was cut in two parts 
whose approximate lengths were 13 in. and 4 in. From 
the short piece test specimens for the Charpy impact 
test were machined up, while the long piece served for 
the impact test specimen, after machining. 

The results of the various tests are given in Table II. 
Copies of Bulletin No. 156, containing a complete report 
of the tests, can be obtained from the University of IIl- 
inois, Urbana. 


TABLE I—HEAT TREATMENTS OF CAST STEELS TESTED 














Steel Heat P 
No. Treatment Detail of Heat Treatment 
81 A Tested as received. 

B Heat to 1650° F., hold one hour, cool in air. 
Reheat to 1525° F., hold one hour, cool in air. 
Cc Same as treatment B, then heat to 600° F., 

hold one hour, cool in air. 
Db Same as treatment B, then heat to 1000° F., 

hold one hour, cool in air. 
1D) Heat to 1525° F., hold one hour, cool in air. 
F Same as treatment E, then heat to 600° F., 

hold one hour, cool in air. 
G Same as treatment E, then heat to 1000° F., 

hold one hour, cool in air. 
H Same as treatment B, then heat to 875° F., 

hold one hour, cool in air. 

82 A Tested as received. 

B Heat to 1625° F., hold one hour, cool in air. 
© Same as treatment B, then heat to 600° F., 

hold one hour, cool in air. 
D Same as treatment B, then heat to 1000° F., 

hold one hour, cool in air. 

















TABLE II 
RESULTS OF TENSION TESTS, CHARPY TESTS, REPEATED-IMPACT TESTS, HARDNESS TESTS, 
AND FATIGUE TESTS OF CAST STEEL 


























Static Tension Tests Fatigue Tests 
—— Ché y <i aialaepiiiiitciciiinaa 
; me Pores 3 Repeated as | 
a > r- a > - -eauc- < ac 7 “naur- | 
Steal | cet tional Yield Ultimate | Hione- tion ae Test Brinell ance | 
No. Freat- Elastic Point Tensile ation of ms No. of Number Limit | pnduranc 
ment Limit Strength in 2 in. Area Double (Rotat- — urance 
Blows ing Beam) tatio 
jira Ib. per | 
lb. per sq. in. per cent ft. lb Sq. in. 
= = ad | - _ 
81 A a 80 800 2.1 4 2.8 30 179 32000 | 0.40 
B ae. bo Sesias 108 900 14.4 26 20.2 491 197 45.000 | 0.41 
C eee F bscecs 104 200 25.1 56 28.4 407 196 5.000 | 0.43 
| 
D 59 600 aves 103 600 22.5 48 30.7 511 | 188 45 000 0.43 
D 2 2 ere 107 600 13.7 23 22.1 475 =| = 201 18.000 | 0.45 
F 49000 | ...... 103 600 25.0 53 28.7 487 192 44.000 | 0.42 
, 4 > 
G 58600 | ...... 102 600 26.8 56 32.3 489 196 43 000 0.42 
H ot Gl eanete 104 300 23.4 53 28.8 569 199 44000 | 0.42 
| 
82 A 23 600 26 700 67 200 22.0 33 20.1 209 119 27 000 0.40 
B 42 800 43 600 76 600 30.5 51 32.6 279 136 35 000 0.46 
Cc 43 000 43 100 77 100 31.5 52 32.0 254 136 31 000 0.46 
D 41 300 42 700 76 100 31.7 56 34.0 291 33 33 000 0.43 



































*The endurance ratio is the ratio of endurance limit to ultimate tensile strength. 
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S hop S#i// the Battle-Ground 
of Price Com etition 


Automotive production department continues to absorb shock 
of falling prices. Business outlook is regarded as 
satisfactory. Engineers are thinking ahead. 


By Norman G. Shidle 


to be a general feeling among automotive execu- 
tives that business is quite satisfactory. 

That is a conclusion which results inevitably from a 
swing through an important part of the automotive cir- 
cuit. A general feeling of confidence about business for 
the rest of the year exists and one is left with the 
impression that current sales and current profits would 
be held in even higher esteem were not executives natur- 
ally comparing them with peak-output times. 

Other interesting 
trends crop out as well, 


\ the 1927 selling season progresses there appears 


yvoing right ahead performing what seem like miracles 
every month. However sharp the merchandising fight 
may have become in the retail field, there are many 
keen executives who will tell you that the real battle- 
ground is still in the shop. 

“It’s in your shop that you have to outsmart the other 
fellow today,” is the way one important parts company 
executive put it. “The very fact that business in the 
automotive field today is better stabilized than ever be- 
fore is just an additional reason why reduction of shop 
costs is still the factor of 
greatest importance. Sta- 








some of them rather spe- 
cific in character, others 


The production de- 
partments, it would seem 
in 1927 as in past years, 
have been elected to ab- 
sorb most of the shock of 
of constantly falling price 
levels and constantly in- 
creasing competition. 
And the striking part 
about it is that they seem 
to be doing the job. 

It is several years now 
since the idea first was 
propounded that most of 
the major production 
economies had been 


less well defined. I T is impossible to contact 

closely with the production 
men of the automotive industry 
and not feel that almost as much 
improvement in methods lies in 
the future as in the past, and 
that the success of the 1927 cam- 
paign for many companies — 
both parts and vehicle makers 
—will be made or lost inside the 


factory walls.” 








bility means that high 
pressure salesmanship 
can’t stampede a whole lot 
of business into any com- 
pany’s lap from now on.” 

And the general trend 
in the parts industry was 
summarized well by the 
further statement of this 
same man as regards his 
own organization. ‘Dur- 
ing the last year we have 
reduced costs in our shop 
materially. As a conse- 
quence we are getting 
along satisfactorily at the 
present time despite the 
fact that our selling 
prices have been forced 














achieved in automotive 
work and that infinite im- 
provement of details was 
all that was left for the 
future. Unquestionably 
there is much of truth in 
that statement, but an al- 
most unbelievable number 
of really important cost 
saving methods have been 
put into operation in au- 
tomotive manufacturing 
since the statement first 
was made. 

And even now, when, to 
the casual observer, major 
cuts seem well nigh im- 
possible, the factory man- 
agers and executives are 















down considerably since 
this time last year.” 
All through the industry appears the same sort of 
thinking. Production men seem unusually eager to hear 
about new types of tools and machines, unusually will- 
ing to talk about methods being tried out in other plants, 
unusually keen to experiment with new means of doing 
old jobs. The cost of certain types of carburetor pro- 
duction, it is recalled, has been reduced 
something like 25 per cent within the last 
year or so—chiefly by the use of die-cast- 
ibaa. ings for certain major parts—despite the 
at fact that this particular unit has been made 
ever since the internal combustion engine 
began to function. Major savings still may 
be possible similarly, many production men 


f will say, on other parts or processes which have been 


utilized for many years. 
It is impossible to contact closely with the production 
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men of this industry and not feel that almost as much 
improvement in methods lies in the future as in the 
past, and that the success of the 1927 campaign for 
many companies—both parts and vehicle makers—will 
be made or lost right inside the factory walls. 

The irregularity of automotive demand, of course, 
always has been and still seems to be one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of bringing methods to maximum 
of efficiency and costs to a minimum. Conditions in this 
respect are better than they used to be in one way, but 
little improved in another. The fluctuation in actual 
shipments from parts makers to car builders this year 
seems to be just as great as it ever was. Car manufac- 
turers, on the other hand, are buying for much shorter 
future periods than they once did, while past experience 
has made parts makers wary of building up large 
inventories ahead. The efforts of the car maker to get 
quicker inventory turnover has enabled the parts maker 
as well to turn his stock more rapidly. 

Production Dips and Rises 

The dips and rises of the actual production curve, 
however, continue to be marked in most instances. As 
one parts maker put it, “We wish we had another fac- 
tory the size of our present one right now. We’re just 
building all we can and watching our step very closely.” 
That seems to be pretty much the typical attitude of the 
parts maker as the second quarter wears on. Continued 
capacity operation is scarcely expected even by those 
concerns which are operating on that basis now, but 
reasonably good volume, it is felt, is assured for the 
rest of the year. 

There has been a slight downward revision in wage 
scales in many Detroit plants due largely to the surplus 
labor resulting from the low rate of Ford production in 
recent months. There is no tendency on the part of 
manufacturers to try to get major production economies 
out of reduced wage scales, however, and earnings for 
individual workers are expected to remain at a relatively 
high level in many cases. 

While successful efforts are being made to cut costs 
in the shop, engineering departments are trying to think 
ahead both in technical and merchandising terms. Super- 
charging, lubrication and riding comfort are topics 
which are getting particular attention from technical 
men this spring, although in many cases the thought 
which is being put on the subjects is considerably 
greater than any immediate activities resulting from 
that thought. The supercharger question is particularly 
interesting, chiefly because it seems so difficult to find 
out why it is getting as much attention in current 
conversations as it seems to be. 

One well-known engineer says that “Superchargers 
never will be used on American stock cars,” adding, 
“that is, unless at some time in the very distant future 
when fuel prices are very much higher and very small 
engines have become a necessity.” Another, agreeing 
in substance, says “Superchargers won’t be used on 
stock cars unless they are put there by the sales depart- 
ment as something new to talk about. We don’t need 
them on the average American automobile.” 

Other engineers, however, of equal standing, purport 
to see some possibilities for the supercharger, if not on 
regular stock models, at least on special sport jobs. Some 
of this group, who see fuel economy as a particularly im- 
portant item, incline to agree with the statement made 
after the Indianapolis race last year by T. J. Litle, Jr., 
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that “We may soon see on the American market some 
of these high speed ‘toy’ motors, as some call them, 
equipped probably with some form of supercharging 
device.” 

That serious experimental work in connection with 
superchargers is being done by several concerns at the 
present time is well known, but whether this is due 
chiefly to the apparently revived interest of the industry 
in racing or to some possible future stock car applica- 
tion is difficult to determine just now. 

Riding comfort continues to be a matter of prime in- 
terest, but there is little to indicate that any strikingly 
new developments are in the offing just now. There is, 
of course, no subject on which there are more varying 
opinions, but gradual improvement seems to be more 
likely this year than radical changes. Some engineers 
feel that the answer may lie in some type of construc- 
tion quite different from anything yet devised in the 
way of springing, but there is a pretty general opinion 
that shock absorbing devices always will be a necessary 
part of any construction which is to provide maximum 
riding comfort. The attitude of some technicians is 
indicated, however, by the statement of a prominent 
chief engineer who said just the other day, “I don’t know 
what the answer is nor where it may lie, but I am inter- 
ested in looking at and studying any: sort of trick spring 
design or spring suspension that comes along.” 

The future of the open car—if any—is holding the 
attention of a good many men both in the engineering 
and sales departments. One outstanding body engineer 
propounds the theory that the roadster is on its way out. 
Practically all open car demand of the future, he con- 
tends, will be met by a properly designed four-passenger 
phaeton, built along sport lines and so constructed as to 
appeal in appearance and design to the same sort of 
person who now delights in a roadster. The desire to 
carry friends in comfort is the basic reason which he 
advances for this thought. 


Sees End of Open Cars 


Another engineer believes that all open cars are prac- 
tically done from a merchandising standpoint because of 
the fact that they tend to be dirty and thus impracti- 
cable for use with white clothes, because of lack of pro- 
tection from rain, etc. Most open car buyers, he con- 
tends, are first time buyers. 

Others, however, point to the figures showing that, 
despite the fact that the proportion of total production 
comprised of closed jobs has increased every year, over 
a million open cars were sold in 1926, of which nearly 
400,000 were roadsters. A market of this size, they 
contend, while only about 25 per cent of the total sales, 
is large enough to warrant serious attention from de- 
signers and close study by sales departments. 

As these various technical and marketing discussions 
are going on inside the factories and over the luncheon 
tables where executives meet and talk, the industry as a 
whole is proceeding with colors flying through its 1927 
spring selling season. Trucks continue to lead the van 
of this year’s progress, but passenger car sales in the 
last few weeks have been reaching higher levels than at 
any time this year, while one or two companies are set- 
ting new records. A sound basis is seen to exist for the 
healthy optimism which at present is characteristic of 
men in almost every department of the manufacturing 
end of the industry. 
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Produced by New 


Precision Instruments 


Comtor System expected to permit of quantity production of 
cylinders and shafts with interchangeable precision 
at commercial speeds and reasonable cost. 


under the name of the Comtor System a series of 

precision instruments for measuring outside and 
inside diameters which aim at producing correct diam- 
eters for both holes and shafts rather than correct diam- 
eters within certain greater or less tolerance limits. The 
developers of this system believe that in mass produc- 
tion of high grade products where accurate cylindrical 
fits are necessary the use of limit snap and plug gages is 
inadequate. The tolerances used in this method of size 
inspection necessitate selective assembly before all the 
parts can be mated together. Thus, an oversize shaft 
can only be employed with an oversize hole and cannot 
be used with an undersize hole or with one which is the 
exact specified size. 

The time and effort expended in this process of 
matching up mating parts which have passed inspection 
under the tolerance system is, the Comtor Co. believes, 
too great, and also that limit gages cannot combine the 
required speed for quantity production with the preci- 
sion needed for interchangeability. 

The Comtor System, which has been in the process 
of development for five years, is designed to furnish a 
complete means for quantity production with inter- 
changeable precision at commercial speeds and reason- 
able cost. All instruments of the system are of auto- 


"Tune Comtor Co., Waltham, Mass., is marketing 


matic spring operation in which the gaging or contact 
surfaces are applied to a reference standard and to the 
work by a uniform spring pressure, while all other meas- 
uring errors and all problems of gage tolerance, wear 
and upkeep and dangers of misreading are eliminated 
by keeping the Comtor instrument adjusted to the 
reference standard. 

All Comtor instruments give live readings in which 
a slight movement releases the static friction between 
the gaging and the gaged surfaces. Under the con- 
stant spring pressure this causes automatic squaring of 
the anvils on the work, thus assuring precision. 

All flat anvils and other contact surfaces used in Com- 
tor devices are made by a maker of precision gage blocks 
and are of tool steel, hardened, tempered, seasoned, 
lapped and lightwave-tested just as are precision gage 
blocks. 

Fig. 1 shows Comtorgage Type O, this particular 
device having been fitted with special anvils for measur- 
ing diameters at a fixed point on a taper. This type of 
gage may be held on the revolving work in grinding 
operations while the work is in process. As in all Com- 
tor instruments, the dial reading is set from a standard, 
preferably a circular disk the exact size to be produced. 
Then the instrument gives direct readings of the amount 
of variation from this size. 








Fig. 1. (Left) Comtorgage Type O, 

for comparing outside diameters with 

a standard. This is a special appli- 
cation to taper work 


Fig. 2. (Below) Comtorplug for meas- 
uring holes less than 2 in. in diameter 
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Comtorslide for ring gage and checking 
purposes 


The anvils are reversible and invertible while the 
center arm is automatically adjustable by the setting of 
the upper arm. This gage is well adapted for measuring 
the depth of screw threads by the three-wire method. 
The wires are easily slipped into place and are held 
automatically. By using a special cylindrical reference 
gage and “best wires,” the pitch diameter of the threads 
can be read directly on the dial. 

Fig. 2 shows Comtorplug for measuring holes under 
2 in. diameter. The instrument is contracted by hand 
and inserted in the hole where it is expanded by its 
spring. Different sizes of interchangeable plugs fit the 
amplifier casing. 
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Fig. 3 shows the Comtorslide, the jaws of which are 
adjustable onto gage blocks, or a cylindrical standard 
or a rod gage, and an inside type of Comtor instrument 
then set between the jaws. This device can be used in 
place of ring gages and can also be used for checking 
other gages. For use with the “hole basic” plan com- 
monly used by machinery makers, Comtorblocks are 
furnished with the Comtorslide. These blocks are small 
and comparatively cheap precision gage blocks which 
progress by similar sizes as employed in the hole-basic 
plan so that the slide can be used for all standard sizes 
of holes. 

Another part of the system is Comtorbox, which is a 
conveniently arranged container for reference standard 
disks. The Microcomtor, while not an essential part of 
the Comtor System, is an instrument for obtaining high 
precision in cylindrical standards. It consists of a 
spring-operated micrometer screw geared to a retarding 
fan through an absorbing clutch. An automatic brake, 
operated from the center stop, locks the instrument be- 
fore it is removed from the work. It is graduated to 
ten-thousandths and can be read to half-tenths or closer. 

Other instruments of similar nature are included in 
the complete system, which also embraces means for 
producing the working reference standards and flexible 
means for storing, identifying and checking ring, disk 
and gage block standards. 


Sleeve Valve Voisin Lowers World’s Records 


RIVING a straight-eight sleeve valve Voisin hav- 
ing a piston displacement of 484 cu. in., on Montl- 
hery track, France, Marchand, veteran driver, broke 
two world’s records for 100 kilometers and 100 miles 
respectively, which had been held since last December 
by E. A. D. Eldridge on a 9114 in. straight-eight Miller. 
The French car covered the 100 kilometers in 29 min. 
13 8/100 sec., or at an average of 127.54 m.p.h. and 
was clocked in 46 min. 40 41/100 sec. for the 100 miles, 
thus maintaining an average of 128.54 m.p.h. In ac- 
cordance with the international rules, these records 
were made with a standing start. 

The Voisin used for this performance is a special car, 
for the firm does not build an eight-cylinder model. The 
cylinder size, however, namely 95 by 140 mm., is the 
same as that of the Voisin big four-cylinder. To get 
better balance on the track, the engine is offset in the 
frame nearly 5 in. and a low center of gravity is ob- 
tained by mounting both front and rear axles above the 
frame members. 

Engine construction follows Voisin practice in treat- 
ing the Knight, and although dry sump lubrication is 
used, this also is in accordance with the firm’s standard 
practice. The whole of the space between left and right 
of the base chamber is occupied by an oil radiator with 
ribbed aluminum tubes, the oil passing through this to 
the tank in the tail of the machine. Ignition is by 
Delco generator and distributor. 

An unusual feature is the system of admitting air 
to the carburetors. Two Zeniths are used and are bolted 
up direct to the cylinder block. Attached to them is an 
air manifold consisting of two vertical leads from a 
horizontal pipe and a vertical pipe joining the center 
of the horizontal pipe and having a Protectomotor air 
filter on its mouth. There is a small copper pipe from 
one end of the air manifold to drain off any gas which 
may accumulate from the carburetors. It is claimed 
that without this air manifold the mixture was likely 
to be upset by the powerful air currents met at high 
speeds. 








Voisin with straight-eight sleeve valve engine which 


set new world’s records for 100 kilometers and 


100 miles 


With full equipment and driver aboard, the Voisin 
weighs slightly less than 3000 lb. 





Passing of the ’Ricksha 
CCORDING to a consular report, conditions of trans- 
portation in Tokyo, capital of Japan, are rapidly 
changing. In 1897 the city had 536 horse cabs, but now 
the number has been reduced to about a dozen. In 1897, 
also, 39,083 ’rickshas were registered, while at the end 
of March last the number had been reduced to 3343. 
This means of travel, which is slow and expensive, is 
therefore destined to disappear shortly; its place is be- 

ing taken by taxicabs operating at fixed rates. 

The number of bicycles in the city increased from 
15,210 in 1912 to 177,713 in 1927. Automobiles have 
increased even more rapidly. The first automobile was 
introduced in 1903; in 1907 there were as yet only 3; 
in 1912 the number already had reached 150, while in 
April last there were in service in Tokyo 6028 cars. 
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Chromium Plating Tried as Remedy 
for Crankcase Corrosion 


Also being applied to exhaust manifolds as protection against 
rust and is considered for cast-iron cylinder liners, 
says C. H. Humphreys in Indiana S.A.E. paper. 


date practically from the time when Bunsen 

first isolated the metal, but it is only within the 
last 20 years that any real progress has been made. 
In fact, chromium plating has become a commercial 
art only since 1920. 

These were among the observations contained in a 
paper on the subject of chromium plating read at the 
April meeting of the Indiana Section, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, by C. H. Humphreys of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Humphreys pointed out that chromium was first 
isolated by Bunsen in Germany in 1854 and that 
Bunsen used electro-deposition—not, however, for 
producing an attractive, protective coating on other 
metals. At the present time chromium is most widely 
used in the form of ferro-chrome; this is added to 
steel to produce chromium steels, which have come 
into wide use because of their stainless and other 
properties. 

Another use of chromium is as one of the compon- 
ents of Stellite, a high-speed metal-cutting alloy in- 
vented by the late Elwood Haynes. It was the de- 
velopment of an electrolytic process for the production 
of chromium, by the Union Carbide Co. of Niagara 
Falls, that enabled Haynes to develop his high-speed 
cutting alloy of chromium, cobalt and tungsten. 

The speaker recalled that in 1912 he saw nickel 
wire being chromium-plated in an electric lamp fac- 
tory. This wire served for the leading-in wires for 
the bulbs and was chromium-plated because it had 
been found that this prevented early blackening of the 
inside of the bulbs by nickel compounds. 


Experiments With Cobalt Alloy 


In 1920, Prof. Sargent of Cornell University, while 
working on improvements of the method of producing 
ferro-chrome, obtained results which shed valuable 
light on problems of chromium plating. One of the 
outgrowths of the development of Stellite was an 
attempt to plate an alloy of cobalt and chromium on 
kitchen ware. Some investigations along this line 
were carried on under the author’s direction by Prof. 
Pepper at Purdue University in 1920. A_ cobalt- 
chromium coating of less than 0.001 in. thickness 
was found to protect kitchen utensils against tarnish- 
ing in cooking, but it was soon found that the deposi- 
tion of an alloy involved many difficulties, and the 
author then began to specialize in chromium plating. 
Many others also have devoted themselves to this line 
of research since about that time. 

Chromium is found in nature in the form of ores 
and is produced in the metallic state by means of two 
processes. One of these is known as the Thermit 


He eete to develop chromium plating processes 


process, which consists in reducing chromium oxide 
by means of aluminum. In the other, the electrolytic 
process, the chromium is deposited out of a bath onto 
a steel cathode to the thickness of 1% in., and is then 
cracked off. It is then melted down in the electric 
furnace, after a little carbon and lime have been 
added. The melting point is only a little higher than 
that of iron, but the molten metal is not very fluid and 
in order to make it pour better, carbon and iron condi- 
tions are made. 


Same Atomic Weight as Iron 


Chromium has about the same atomic weight as 
iron, but its specific gravity is only 6.9, as compared 
with 7.9 for iron. Its melting point is 1550-1560 deg. 
C. and in the cast form it is quite brittle. The brit- 
tleness and hardness are due to the presence of chrom- 
ium carbides, crystals of these carbides being suffi- 
ciently hard to scratch ruby. Chromium is immune 
from attack by all of the ordinary acids except hydro- 
chloric acid. It has little affinity for sulphur, and that 
is the basis of one of its present important applica- 
tions. 

Iron combines readily with sulphur, and this is the 
cause of a good deal of trouble with the iron molds 
in which rubber tires are cured or vulcanized. In 
the curing process some of the sulphur is drawn out 
of the mass of rubber to the surface, where a chemical 
reaction takes place and a coating is formed which 
has to be removed after a limited number of cures. 
On the average about 100 cures are effected before the 
mold has to be cleaned and burned out. In one test 
with a mold that was chromium-plated, 2800 cures 
had been obtained when the author’s attention was 
called to it, and even then there was no need for clean- 
ing. 

There is one general type of chromium plating solu- 
tion, from which, however, there are many variations. 
A ruby-red oxide of chromium dissolves in water and 
then forms two acids known as chromic acid. To 
this some chromium sulphate is added, and in other 
cases boric acid. The materials used are compara- 
tively expensive. Two years ago chromic acid of a 
type suitable for plating solutions cost $2.50 per 
pound, and if 2 lb. is used per gallon the cost is $5.00 
per gallon, hence it must be handled with care so that 
only a minimum amount will be lost by spillage. 

Chromium plating can be used also on shafts to min- 
imize the wear of their bearing portions and to pro- 
tect them against corrosive influences. It is used 
notably on fan and pump shafts and has been tried even 
on crankshafts, valve stems and tappets. A chromium- 
plated shaft, polished, runs with much less friction 
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than the ordinary steel shaft, and the author men- 
tioned a test in which a chromium-plated and polished 
fan shaft was run for two hours without lubrication ; 
although the shaft squeaked, at the end of the test 
there was no measurable wear, whereas a plain steel 
shaft wore down 0.006 in. in diameter under the same 
conditions. 

One of the properties of chromium is that such 
metals and alloys as lead, tin, zinc, brass and babbitt 
do not adhere to it readily. A chromium-plated part 
can be dipped in a molten bath of these metals and 
when taken out will be perfectly clean. This would 
seem to warrant the hope that if crankshafts and sim- 
ilar parts are chromium-plated, there will be less ten- 
dency for the bearings to freeze, and chromium-plated 
crankshafts for racing cars are being experimented 
with. 

Another use for chromium plating in the automotive 
industry is as a remedy for crankcase corrosion, H. L. 
Horning of the Waukesha Motor Mfg. Co. having done 
some work along this line. On the G. M. C. trucks 
the exhaust manifolds are chromium-plated, and the 
process has proved an efficient protection against 
heat-corrosion, as the manifolds retain their white 
color indefinitely. One of the most valuable features 
of chromium is that a relatively thin coat resists 
scratching. The character of the base metal, of 
course, has an influence in this connection, the harder 
the base the thinner the coat required to resist 
scratching; on brass a coat of 0.0003 in. is sufficient 
from this point of view. In general, coats of from 
0.0005 to 0.001 in. are used. 

As compared with nickel plating, chromium has the 
advantage that it does not tarnish under atmospheric 
influences. That makes it valuable for radiator shells, 
as it eliminates frequent polishing. The chromium 
coatings required are quite small. In the case of the 
Oldsmobile radiator shell, for instance, the shells are 
plated a minute and a half, and if a current density 
of 200 amp. per sq. ft. is used, this gives a coating of 
about 0.00061 in. 

For the protection of articles having a steel base 
on which copper and nickel plate is used under the 
chromium, the composite coat of the former two 
metals should be at least 0.0005 in. thick and the 
chromium coat at least 0.00005 in. A surface so pro- 
tected, when subjected to the salt spray test, will 
give a result showing it to be good for at least three 
seasons’ use. 


Use in Other Industries 


As regards uses in other industries, the chromium- 
plating process has found wide application to plumb- 
ing fixtures, which, when nickel-plated, soon lose their 
bright finish through continued polishing with pumice 
or similar polishes. Tests have shown that chromium 
plate on such fixtures will outwear nickel plate at 
least 15 to one. It is also used for protecting the 
inner surfaces of cracking stills and cracking tubes 
in the oil industry, which are otherwise rapidly at- 
tacked by the sulphur in the crude oil. In one case 
the walls of a cracking cylinder made of % in. boiler 
plate were reduced to an effective thickness of *% in. 
inside a year. This cylinder cost $25,000 and was 
part of a $110,000 unit, and the application of chrom- 
ium plating in this case gives promise of a great 
saving. It has the further advantage for this purpose 
that the carbon residue does not stick to the 
chromium, but is quite loose and can be removed by 
blowing. The pistons of the pumps used for handling 
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the hot oil in cracking plants give much trouble from 
corrosion, and chromium also gives relief from this. 

As regards costs, in nickel plating the cost of the 
materials is not 10 per cent of the total cost, so when 
substituting another plating material, the cost should 
not differ much if the labor remained the same. With 
nickel plating on door fittings specifications some- 
times call for a thickness of coat of 0.0002 in., which 
means that 110 sq. ft. can be covered with one pound 
of nickel and with the latter at 50 cents per pound, the 
cost for material is 0.5 cent per sq. ft. Owing to the 
lower specific gravity of chromium (6.9 as compared 
with 8.9 for nickel) a pound of chromium will cover 
more surface even if the thickness were the same; 
with a thickness of 0.0001 in., one pound of chromium 
will cover 266 sq. ft. The cost for material per 
square foot can then be readily figured by dividing 
the cost of one pound of chromium by 266 and multi- 
plying by the thickness of the coat in ten-thousandths 
of an inch. But where difficulties arise is in putting’ 
it on. 

Small Throwing Power 


The difficulties are due to the small throwing power 
of chromium. On irregular surfaces the chromium 
will cover the high spots, while right next to such high 
spots there may be recesses in which there is no 
chromium at all. Hanging on a hook or stringing 
annular pieces on a wire—familiar tricks in nickel 
plating—will not do. It is absolutely necessary to 
have positive contact. It is true that even in nickel 
plating the thickness of the coat is not uniform, but 
there will be enough nickel at all points to respond 
to the buffing operation and not cut through, and that 
is all that is required. 

Chromium plating has been substituted for silver 
plating in headlight reflectors, and the author ex- 
hibited a locomotive reflector of 1,000,000 ¢.p. capac- 
ity. Chromium plate is not as good a reflecting 
medium as silver plate when new, rating only about 
65 per cent as high as the latter. But the silver plate 
soon tarnishes through the influence of sulphur com- 
pounds, and drops to 40 per cent its original reflecting 
power, thus falling below the chromium plate. 
Chromium drops slightly from its original reflecting 
power and then remains constant. Chromium-plated 
reflectors, moreover, can be cleaned or repolished with- 
out injury, while the silver plate becomes scratched and 
its reflecting power diminished. 

The higher cost of chromium plating is due almost 
entirely to the greater amount of labor involved. In 
the case of the locomotive headlight reflector, for in- 
stance, 2'% oz. of silver is required, worth about $2.50, 
while less than 5 cents worth of chromium is required. 
The cost of application, however, is about twice as 
great with chromium. A spotlight furnishes another 
good example for comparison. It consists of about 50 
separate pieces and for chromium plating these would 
have to be handled separately, whereas with nickel 
they could be handled in a few pieces. 

As regards future possibilities of chromium plating 
in the automobile industry, Mr. Humphreys mentioned 
that they had run some tests on experimental sleeve 
valve engines with chromium-plated valve sleeves 
which gave very promising results. Cast-iron cylin- 
der liners can be chromium-plated, and one of the 
advantages to be expected would be practical elimina- 
tion of all carbon troubles, for, as was shown by 
experience in the oil industry, carbon does not adhere 
to chromium, and whatever is deposited thereon is 
blown off. 
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New DEVELOPMENTS— Automotive 








Landis Style M Collapsible Tap 

HE Victor plant of the Landis Machine Co., 

Waynesboro, Pa., has placed upon the market a 
new line of taps, known as the Victor Style M receding 
chaser collapsible tap. This tap is designed for cutting 

















Victor Style M receding chaser collapsible tap 


tapered threads in tool joints, casing shoes, pipe coup- 
lings, pipe flanges, valve bodies, fittings, etc., and re- 
places the present style in sizes 6 in. and larger. 





Blanchard Demagnetizer 


ARTS that are being ground in machines with mag- 

netic chucks always acquire a certain amount of 
residual magnetism, which must be removed before they 
are subjected to further operations. The residual mag- 
netism, of course, is particularly strong in the case of 
hardened parts, such as ball bearing rings. A demag- 
netizer convenient for small parts is being manufac- 
tured by the Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
It consists of a bench surrounded by a magnetic coil, 





Blanchard demagnetizer 


through which latter an alternating current is sent, and 
the demagnetizing operation consists merely in sliding 
the parts along the bench through the coil. Coils are 
wound for either 110, 220, 440 or 550 volts, and the 
power consumption is about 540 watts. The coil is 
thoroughly insulated and protected against mechanical 
injury by a brass case, while its rise in temperature 
above the surrounding atmosphere is limited to about 
85 deg. Fahr. under continuous operation. The largest 
pieces which will pass through the opening are 61% in. 
wide by 2% in. high. 





Measuring Pitch ot ‘Thread Gages 


HE Societe Genevoise d’Instruments de Physique, 

of Geneva, Switzerland, has put on the market an 
apparatus for measuring the pitch of screw threads, 
which is being sold in the United States and Canada 
through the R. Y. Ferner Co., Washington, D. C. This 
machine is adapted to the measurement of both internal 
and external threads. It will hold plug gages up to 6 





Apparatus for measuring pitch of screw threads 
developed by Swiss concern 


in. in diameter and 8 in. in length, and has a travel of 
its micrometer screw of 4 in. 

The apparatus consists of a bed with ways on which 
two sockets carrying adjustable centers are mounted 
for the support of the thread gage. A micrometer slide 
is moved in other ways parallel to the axis of the gage 
under test, by rotation of an accurate screw. The screw 
has 10 threads per inch (or a pitch of 2 mm. in the 
metric instrument) and a large drum mounted on it is 
graduated in 2000 divisions so that one division corre- 
sponds to 0.00005 in., the guaranteed accuracy of the 
machine. An auxiliary scale, with index, graduated to 
tenths of inches, serves to read the larger units of the 
measurements. 

The micrometer slide, which is actuated by this lead 
screw, carries an amplifier in which various measuring 
anvils may be mounted. A knife-edge multiplication 
system is used in this device, which gives a sensitivity 
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Parts, Accessories and Production ‘Tools 








of 0.00001 in. As the slide is advanced along its ways, 
the measuring anvil moves up and down over the flanks 
of each thread of the gage, along a line parallel to its 
axis. An adjustment of the amplifier device is providea 
at right-angles to the axis of the gage, so that its in- 
dicator may be made to read zero at any desired point 
on the flank of the thread, that is, at any fixed distance 
from the axis of the gage being tested. By taking read- 
ings on the micrometer head at the first setting on any 
initial thread selected and then taking micrometer 
readings at the same position of the measuring anvil 
on the flanks of other threads, the observer is actually 
taking successive readings for the positions of the 
thread gage, on the successive thread flanks. The dif- 
ferences of the successive readings will be the actual 
pitch. 





Erie Steam Drop Hammer 


HE Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., has recently com- 

pleted a steam drop hammer whose reciprocating 
parts weigh 20,000 lb. and whose total weight is about 
250 tons. It was necessary to cast the anvil in three 
pieces in order to facil- 
itate installation. The 
overall height of the 
hammer is 33 ft. but 
when installed most of 
the anvil will be below 
the floor line. 

The working face of 
the ram is about 44 in. | 
square, the cylinder 
bore is 25 in., the rod 
diameter is 9 in. and 
the rated stroke 50 in. 
Nearly the entire con- 
struction is of steel cast- 
ings or alloy steel forg- 
ings. The frames are 
of box section and sup- 
port guides on five 
sides. The bottom sep- 
arators between the | 
frames are of the drop 
type instead of the 
usual cylindrical type. 
The entire upper works 
forms a rigid unit 
which, can be adjusted 
across the anvil for 
aligning dies and tak- 











ing up wear, by means '— —— 
of wedges. Taper gibs New Erie steam drop 
are also provided in ad- hammer 

dition for taking up 


wear in the direction at right angles to this movement. 





Federal Dial Thickness Gages 


HE two thickness gages illustrated herewith, which 
are manufactured by the Federal Products Corp., 
of Providence, R. I., were originally made for an auto- 
mobile manufacturer for measuring the diameters of 


camshafts and crankshafts, but they are useful also for 
measuring piston pins, bushings and other cylindrical 
parts. These new gages, known as Models 260 and 264, 
are of the same general design as other models of the 
Federal Products Corp.; that is, they employ the watch 
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Federal dial thickness gages Models 260 (left) and 
264 (right) 


type or top and bottom plate construction, which is 
claimed to insure the highest precision. 

These new models can be furnished with several dif- 
ferent types of indicator, including the Federal Model 
30, which is made to read in 0.0001 in. The jaws can 
be made to take any diameter of stock up to 2 in. In 
case the gages are to be used for measuring a variety 
of sizes greater than the range of the indicator, adjust- 
able lower anvils are supplied. 





Blanchard Hand Reaming Machine 


MACHINE for hand-reaming holes of from 1 to 3 

in. diameter has been developed by the Blanchard 
Machine Co., 
Cambridge, 
Mass. It con- 
sists of a 
stand with 
a 1% hp. elec- 
tric motor, 
either d.c. or 
a.c., running 
at 1200 r.p.m., 
from which 
there is a 
drive by a 
belt and cone 
pulleys and 
througha 
worm and 
wheel to a 
vertical spin- 
dle which 
carries a 
Cushman 
two-jaw uni- 
versal round 





Blanchard reaming machine 
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body chuck. Two reamer speeds are provided by the 
cone pulleys, viz., 21 and 38 r.p.m. 

This machine can be used to advantage on any work 
which can be easily handled and which it is desirable 
to hand-ream for accuracy. It has been found partic- 
ularly useful in assembling departments for remov- 
ing burs and for the final sizing of holes in bushings, 
as well as in turret and lathe departments for the 
accurate sizing of machine-reamed holes before the 
work is placed on an arbor for further machining. 

The work is held by hand, either directly or by means 
of a wrench. Since the operator merely holds the work 
and does not supply the power, the operation does not 
induce fatigue and a workman can do much more with 
this machine than by the ordinary hand reaming. As 
the work is free to follow the reamer the accuracy is 
equal to that of ordinary hand reaming. 


Stable Arc Welding Rods 


NEW line of “dipped” welding rods to be known 

as Stable Arc rods has been developed by the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. With this new rod it 
is possible to use larger diameters than has been cus- 
tomary for metal electrode welding and it is carried in 
all sizes up to % in. 

The new rod is designed to permit the use of high 
current densities—as much as 15,000 amp. per sq. in. 
being permissible. This is said to speed up the welding 
time, to give better penetration and produce smoother 
finishes. A decrease in the amount of “splutter” of the 
arc is also obtained which permits more metal to be 
deposited per pound of rod. 





Tapping Attachment 


ILLIAM L. PROCUNIER, Chicago, IIl., has re- 

cently developed a new high speed tapping attach- 
ment. A drive shell, which receives power through a 
Morse taper shank, is threaded to receive an integral 
gear, which, in turn, meshes with three intermediate 
spur gears. The chuck is fastened to the spindle by 
threads, the former working through a fiber cone clutch. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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The upper thrust is taken by a ball thrust bearing while 
the lower thrust is taken by ball bearings. 

When tapping, the surface of the upper half of the 
clutch is engaged with the conical surface of the drive 
shell. For reversing, the drill press spindle is raised 
about 1/32 in., which disengages the upper half of the 
clutch and engages the lower half which rotates the tap 
in reverse direction at twice tapping speed. The device 
is made in one size only to drive taps up to 4 in. in 
steel and 5/16 in. in cast iron or brass. 





Peugeot Car for U. S. Market 

















Peugeot convertible cabriolet which is to be placed 
on the market in this country by the recently organ- 
ized Peugeot American Corp. The engine is rated 
at 7 hp. A speed of 50 m.p.h. is claimed for the car, 
which has a wheelbase of 89% in. This model de- 
livered in New York will sell for $1,085 





CCORDING to an item in Automobile-Welt the num- 
ber of private automobiles in service in Vienna, 
Austria, is constantly decreasing, because of the exces- 
sive taxation. The tax rate is 150 shillings ($21) per 
horsepower figured according to the German tax horse- 
power formula (1 hp. per 16 cu. in. displacement). Thus 
the Steyr Type XII, which is rated at 6 hp., pays an 
annual tax of $127. Asa result, automobiles in Vienna 
decreased from 4902 in 1924, to 4040 in 1926. 


Department of Commerce Buys Airplanes 




















Above is one of two Buhl airplanes recently purchased by the U. S. Department of Commerce for the 
use of inspectors who are responsible for enforcing the new aircraft regulations recently adopted by 


the department. 


The Buhl Aircraft Co. was the first concern to comply officially with the regula- 


tions and has been awarded Approved Type Certificate No. 1 
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Crankshaft Ba/ancing 
Apparatus Developed 


by 


General Morors 


Eliminates human element, mechanical errors and 
computations and indicates where weight should 
be taken off in order to obtain proper balance. 


chanical errors and computations in the balanc- 

ing of finished crankshafts, a new apparatus 
developed by the General Motors Research Labora- 
tor is now being used at the General Motors car 
plants. The new machine not only shows whether 
a shaft is out of balance but will indicate the amount 
of out of balance and where the weight has to be 
taken off in order to obtain balance. In production 
it has been found possible through the use of this 
balancing device to hold crankshafts to %4 oz-in. for 
a 100-lb. shaft. 

The apparatus is different from previous balancing 
devices. The shaft is mounted vertically, the keyed 
end being fastened in a chuck incorporated in the 
driving spindle hung from the top. In principle it 
consists of rotating the shaft about its geometric 
center at one end, allowing it to rotate about its center 
of mass at the other, and then reversing the process 
for the other end of the shaft. 


[ craniea to eliminate the human element, me- 


Registered by Light Beam 


The amount of wobble at either end will be equal to 
the distance between the geometric and mass centers 
at that end. The amount of this wobble is multiplied 
and registered on a graph by means of a light beam 
reflected from a concave mirror through an octagonal 
prism, the position of this mirror and therefore the 
direction of the light beam being determined by means 
of levers from a roller riding on the bearing at the 
end of the shaft being inspected at the time. 

There are three rollers for each end of the shaft. 
These can be made to either lock the shaft in a posi- 
tion, forcing it to rotate about its geometric axis, or 
can merely ride on the bearing, free to move in and 
out when rotating that end of the shaft about its 
center of mass. The three rollers at either end are 
at 120 deg. to each other. 

The accompanying sketch shows the arrangement 
used to balance forces and to measure deflection. 

A beam of light is directed on the mirror shown, 
the angle of reflection being controlled by the position 
of the mirror about its pivot. The reflected beam of 








light is thrown on 
an octagonal 
prism mirror 
which is rotating 











at one-eighth An Oldsmobile crankshaft in 

: the new crankshaft balanc- 
crankshaft speed ing machine developed by 
so that one face General Motors Research 
passes the beam Laboratory. All parts of the 
for every revolu- apparatus with which the 


; finished surfaces of the shaft 
tion of the shaft. come in contact are faced 


From the prism with copper 

the beam is again 

reflected on the back of a translucent graph. Due 
to the rapid rotation of the crankshaft and conse- 
quent rapidity of motion of the light beam the effect of 
a continuous line is procured. The graph in a vertical 
direction is graduated into a scale corresponding to 
degrees of crankshaft circumference, while horizon- 
tally the scale is graduated in ounce-inches of drill 
depth. If the shaft is out of balance the line of light 
produced by the beam will trace a sine wave, the 
peak of the wave corresponding to the point where 
the shaft is out of balance. 

In actual production testing, the shaft is placed 
on the platform near the base of the machine. A foot 
pedal is provided to raise this platform and the shaft 
is inserted in the chuck on the driving spindle at the 
top. The platform is then lowered, leaving the shaft 
suspended from the top. Next the lever at the left 
center of the accompanying photograph is pulled down 
to the first notch. This engages the rollers at the 
top and bottom main bearings, placing them in contact 
with the shaft. Pulling the lever down another notch 
locks the rollers at the lower bearing forcing this end 
of the shaft to rotate about its geometric axis, while 
the upper end is free to rotate about its center of 
mass. Pulling the lever down to this notch has also 
engaged the clutch in a gearbox at the base of the 
balancing machine, setting the shaft into rotation by 
means of a drive shaft to the top through gears down 
through the spindle and chuck. If the shaft is out of 
balance, a reading at the maximum amplitude of the 
sinoid is made of the number of ounce-inches affected 
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as well as at what degree of the circumference the 
maximum deflation is recorded. 

Pulling the lever down another notch locks the 
rollers at the top of the shaft, and a reading is made 
from the lower graph similarly to the previous oper- 
ation. The shaft is then stopped and the correct place 
for removing or adding weight is located by means of 
a scale reading in degrees of crankshaft circumfer- 
ence located above the hand-wheel on the spindle, 
the scale corresponding to that on the graph. After 
grinding, the shaft is usually returned to the machine 
for a check inspection. 


A-Flexible mettallic bellows 
with small ar bleed 

P-Pivot points 

R-Rollers 





\_.— Octagonal mirror 
Drive Shoft 


Ni M-Concave mirror 
J -Springs 
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Sketch showing arrangement used to balance forces 
and measure deflection of crankshafts in General 
Motors balancing apparatus 


While at present used chiefly for crankshaft bal- 
ancing, the apparatus is adaptable to the dynamic 
balancing of all large rotating parts. It has been de- 
signed so as to enable the balancing of complete 
crankshaft, flywheel and clutch assembly if desirable. 
At the present time 17 of these machines are used by 
General Motors units, including eight at Buick, three 
at Oakland, two at Cadillac, and one each at Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, Vauxhall and the crankshaft division of 
the Saginaw Products Co. 





Club to Aid Italian Industry 


T a recent meeting of the Automobile Club of Italy 
which about a year ago transferred its headquar- 
ters from Milan to Rome, Senator Crespi, president of 
the club, announced that among other things, the club 
in the future will support the Italian automobile indus- 
try by making it easier to purchase its cars on the de- 
ferred payment plan. A special technical committee 
will observe advances of a technical character through- 
out the world and suggest suitable changes in design to 
manufacturing plants and sales organizations. A com- 
mittee of propaganda will constantly impress upon the 
public that the automobile is not an article of luxury but 
a practical means of transport. Provincial automobile 
clubs will consider the problem of garages, to which 
the speaker referred as the basis for a healthy develop- 
ment of the industry. 

The problem of a national fuel will be given serious 
study, in order to render the country independent of 
foreign sources as soon as possible and as far as possi- 
ble. in this connection it will be the first object to fol- 
low the German lead and attempt to recover gasoline 
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from coal, but in addition, the “white coal” of Italy, 
the water powers, can be utilized more extensively by a 
larger use of electric vehicles. So far the electric vehi- 
cle has suffered from the excessive weight of its bat- 
tery, but through the initiative of Count Gallenga a type 
of storage battery has been placed in production in Italy 
which weighs 40 per cent less than others on the market, 
so that there are no longer any obstacles to the widest 
use of electrical vehicles. 

Supervision of highways will be one of the duties of 
the club under the new order, and will first of all be 
considerably improved by the creation of a road militia. 
The Puricelli firm has undertaken the working out of a 
gigantic project looking toward the improvement of the 
whole 12,500 miles of first class roads in Italy. This 
will call for the expenditure of three billion lire during 
the first three years, and the raising of this sum will 
make it necessary for the club to do an enormous 
amount of propaganda work among bankers and finan- 
ciers. Finally, attention will be given to automobile 
sports. 


New German Aircraft Policy 


HE German Government has found aircraft manu- 

facture unprofitable and for the time being is en- 
tirely out of it, having transferred its investment in 
the Junkers Aircraft Works. This was revealed in a 
report recently made to the Reichstag by one of the 
representatives, Dr. Quaatz. 

According to this report, up to Jan. 24, 1927, the 
Government invested in the Junker Works sums totaling 
23,000,000 marks. The Government moneys put into 
the undertaking seemed lost, and the outlook at the time 
the inquiry was made was very unpropitious. Bank- 
ruptcy did not seem compatible with the credit of the 
Government, and a liquidation of the concern would 
have taken too long; besides, it was not desired to sud- 
denly drop all consideration for Prof. Junkers, hence it 
was decided to write off all interests of the Reich and 
return the works with all assets and liabilities to Prof. 
Junkers. 

In taking this step, the Government saved several 
millions of its investment including its interest in the 
Luft Hansa (German Airways) and an amount of about 
4,000,000 marks in cash and in machines. Junkers gave 
up all claims relating to the so-called Russian business 
and for the future all assistance out of public funds. 

In 1925 the German Statistical Bureau started anew 
the collection of statistics regarding the activities of 
the German automobile industry, and the figures for 
that year have been published recently. 

The German automotive industries in 1925 comprised 
235 undertakings, including 43 motorcycle works, 90 
automobile works, 73 motor boat works and 29 aircraft 
and engine works. They employed together more than 
86,000 persons with an aggregate annual income of 178,- 
000,000 marks. The value of raw materials and semi- 
finished and finished products used in the industry 
amounted to 384,000,000 marks. Of this 87 per cent 
was used by the automobile industry, 6 per cent in the 
motorcycle industry and the remainder in the other 
branches. The total production had a value of 771,000,- 
000 marks. The share of the automobile industry was 
86 per cent, that of the motorcycle industry 6 per cent, 
that of the aircraft and engine industry 7 per cent, and 
that of the motorboat industry only 1 per cent. 

Production in the automotive industries included 
38,988 passenger cars, 940 motor buses, 9364 trucks and 
delivery wagons, 7142 special vehicles, 13,591 chassis, 
48,783 motorcycles, 7197 small motorcycles (pedal 
cycles with auxiliary engine), and 15,058 engines. 
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Detonation Attributed fo Peroxides 
Formed During Compression 


New theory of action of dopes and anti-knocking compounds 
formulated as result of research work carried out 
in the Air Ministry Laboratory of London. 


By P. M. Heldt 


NEW theory of detonation and of the action of 

dopes or anti-detonating compounds has been form- 
ulated as the result of extensive research work carried 
out in the Air Ministry Laboratory at the Imperial 
College of Science, London, under the direction of R. 
O. King, by E. W. J. Mardles, W. J. Stern and N. R. 
Fowler. The experimental work is described in detail 
and commented on in a series of articles on ““Dopes and 
Detonation,” by H. L. Callender, published in recent 
issues of Engineering. 

From the results of the experimental work the con- 
clusion is drawn that, with paraffin fuels and ether, 
detonation is due to the accumulation of peroxides in 
the nuclear drops during rapid compression. While the 
peroxides are not formed in quantity sufficient to produce 
by themselves the detonation observed, they act as a 
primer, causing simultaneous ignition of the drops. The 
metallic dopes act by reducing the peroxides as fast 
as they are formed and preventing their accumulation, 
thus delaying ignition of the drops. 

The following items of evidence are put forward to 
support this theory: 

1. It is shown that at temperatures such as exist in 
engines at the end of the compression stroke slow com- 
bustion occurs (chemical changes take place) in mix- 
tures of detonating fuels with air. 

2. It is pointed out that peroxides can be formed by 
the direct combination of fuel molecules with oxygen 
molecules, thus obviating the need for the preliminary 
breaking up of molecules into atoms, which necessitates 
quite high temperatures. 

Many references are cited to the effect that organic 
peroxides have autoxidising and highly detonating 
characteristics. 


Activating Temperature Decreased 


4. It is shown that metallic dopes raise the tempera- 
tures at which slow combustion begins in fuel mixtures, 
hence they decrease the activating temperature, that is, 
the difference between the temperature existing in the 
combustion chamber at the end of the compression 
stroke and that at which slow combustion begins. 

5. Metallic dopes decrease the formation of aldehydes 
in paraffin-air mixtures in slow combustion experiments 
and promote their formation in alcohol-air mixtures; 
hence the previous theory that the aldehydes observed 
among the products of slow combustion of paraffin-air 
mixtures are oxidation products of alcohols is untenable. 

6. Peroxides were detected among the products of 
slow combustion of detonating fuels, but none was 
detected when non-detonating fuels were subjected to 
the same temperatures. 


7. Adding organic peroxides to the fuel used in a 
variable compression test engine lowered the maximum 
compression ratio which could be usefully employed. 

8. When a paraffin (undecane) air mixture was 
passed through a high compression engine without be- 
ing ignited, peroxides and aldehydes were found in 
them, the proportions of both increasing as the com- 
pression ratio was increased from 6 to 8. 

9. Tests in a slow combustion apparatus with fuel 
mixtures of the same kind and proportion showed that 
more peroxide was formed when the fuel passed through 
in the finely divided liquid form than if it had previously 
been vaporized. 


Intermediary Compounds Studied 


It has long been known that in the combustion of 
hydrocarbon fuels in the engine cylinder the fuel mole- 
cules are not transformed directly into molecules of 
carbon dioxide and water, by combination with oxygen, 
but that a number of intermediary compounds are 
formed which are broken down almost as soon as they 
are formed. To study these compounds and the condi- 
tions under which they are formed an apparatus was 
used comprising a pair of glass tubes located in an 
electric furnace, through which tubes fuel mixtures 
could be passed at a slow rate while being subjected to 
temperatures approaching those of ignition. It was 
found that with certain fuels, slow combustion starts 
at temperatures much below the reputed ignition points 
for such fuels. The products of such slow combustion 
are carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, aldehydes and 
acids, and the fuel mixtures after passing through the 
tubes in the electric furnace were passed through 
various liquid reagents to detect the presence of these 
products of combustion. In most cases the beginning 
of combustion was indicated by the formation of a dew 
on the walls of the combustion tube at its cold end, 
while in other cases the first thing to occur was that 
one or the other of the reagents became cloudy, show- 
ing that the compound to which it is sensitive was being 
produced. 

With paraffin hydrocarbons (gasoline) the tempera- 
ture of initial combustion was found to be much lower 
than their respective reputed ignition temperatures, 
while with aromatic hydrocarbons (benzols) the 
measured temperatures of initial combustion were 
actually higher. It is noteworthy that the former have 
a tendency to detonate under low compression, while 
the latter have not. The experiments also covered 
initial combustion temperature tests on alcohols, nitro- 
gen-oxygen compounds, ethers, aldehydes and acids. 

It was found that with some fuels the strength of 
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the mixture has an important influence on the tempera- 
ture of initial combustion, while with others this in- 
fluence extends only over a narrow range of mixture 
strengths. With benzene, for instance, the temperature 
of initial combustion is constant for all mixture 
strengths above 15 per cent fuel content, below which 
point the temperature rises with a decrease in mixture 
strength. The same applies substantially to alcohol. 
With hexane, on the other hand, a minimum tempera- 
ture of initial combustion is reached for a mixture 
strength of 30 per cent fuel content, while with ether 
the temperature of initial combustion decreases as the 
mixture strength increases to 60 per cent at least. This 
represents another difference between fuels with 
detonating and anti-detonating properties. With the 
anti-detonating fuels, benzene and alcohol, the tempera- 
ture of initial combustion is not affected by the mixture 
strength except over a limited range of weak mixtures, 
while with the detonating fuels, hexane and ether, the 
temperature of initial combustion varies with the mix- 
ture strength throughout the range. 

Another point of interest brought out in a chart of 
temperatures of initial combustion as affected by mix- 
ture strength is that these temperatures for the two 
detonating fuels, hexane and ether, are materially less 
than the temperatures reached in the combustion 
chamber toward the end of the compression stroke, 
while the temperature for benzene is far above the 
temperature at the end of the compression stroke, and 
that for alcohol is also higher except for compressions 
of more than 7 to 1. 


Detonation and Temperature 


Since with the detonating fuels the temperature of 
initial combustion is much lower than the temperature 
reached in the combustion chamber at the end of the 
compression stroke, considerable excess temperature 
is available for “activating” the mixture even before 
the end of the compression stroke. However, detonation 
takes place only some time after ignition, when the un- 
burnt mixture has been compressed to a much higher 
temperature. It is therefore concluded that at the time 
detonation starts the activating temperature excess 
would be of the order of 300 deg. C. “This suggests 
that the hypothesis of the formation of some active 
ingredients during compression is worthy of serious 
consideration in spite of the shortness of the time 
available.” 

Some test results are quoted showing that in the 
same engine with the same fuel and the same tempera- 
ture conditions the highest useful compression ratio 
is greater the higher the engine speed. This ratio for 
the engine on which the tests were made rose from 4.45 
at 1200 r.pm. to 5 at 1600 r.pm. The explanation 
offered is that as the speed is increased a shorter time 
is available for the formation of these assumed com- 
pounds, and the less therefore their effect. 

If detonation is caused by intermediate products of 
combustion produced by the activating excess tempera- 
ture during the latter part of the compression stroke, 
the effect of dopes can be explained if they can be shown 
to increase the temperature of initial combustion, thus 
reducing or eliminating the activating temperature 
excess. It was shown by experiment that an addition 
of 1 per cent of iron carbonyl raises the temperature of 
initial combustion of undecane 150 deg. C., and smaller 
additions substantially proportionate amounts. 

Attempts were made to analyze the products of slow 
combustion of hexane-air mixtures, but complete suc- 
cess was not achieved, because of the complexity of these 
products, containing, as they do, aldehydes, acids, un- 
saturated hydrocarbons, tars, etc., in addition to carbon 
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dioxide and water. Bone has suggested that hydroxyl 
compounds (alcohols) are formed during the early 
stages of combustion, and particular efforts were made 
to detect the presence of such compounds; but in no case 
was any evidence obtained, even at combustion tempera- 
tures as low as 150 deg., although hydroxylated com- 
pounds appeared to be present in small quantity in some 
of the condensates. 


Formation of Aldehydes 


It is Bone’s hypothesis that the hydroxyls are later 
oxidized to aldehydes. Now, it was found in this series 
of experiments that aldehydes are formed in great pro- 
fusion in the slow combustion of hexane-air mixtures. 
At 370 deg. C., for instance, the aldehyde found 
amounted to 45 per cent of the weight of the hexane 
consumed, and the proportion increased further with 
increase in temperature up to 500 deg., but beyond 
this it decreased, owing to the thermal decomposition 
of the compounds. 

The addition to a hexane-air mixture of an anti- 
detonating compound, such as lead ethide, iron carbonyl 
or nickel carbonyl, at temperatures below 500 deg. C., 
had the effect of decreasing considerably the formation 
of aldehyde and of inhibiting entirely the formation of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons. With alcohol-air mixtures, 
on the other hand, the addition of vapors of these metal- 
lic dopes promoted the formation of aldehydes. Since the 
oxidation of alcohols to aldehydes is promoted by the 
presence of metallic dopes, whereas the oxidation of 
paraffins to aldehydes is strongly inhibited thereby, it 
follows that the aldehydes which occur in such profu- 
sion in the slow combustion of hexane-air mixtures are 
not formed by the familiar process of the oxidation of 
primary alcohols. 

Tests with an engine showed that the addition of 
various percentages of different aldehydes to gasoline 
either had no effect on the highest useful compression 
ratio or else increased it. It is admitted, however, that 
this does not prove conclusively that these substances, 
when formed in the fuel during the process of combus- 
tion, are similarly lacking in detonation-inducing effect. 

To the Bone hydroxylation theory the objection is 
made that it implies the breaking up of the oxygen 
molecule into atoms which requires more energy than 
is likely to be available at the low temperatures during 
the compression stroke, and the investigators consider 
it more likely that the combustion of hydrocarbon in air 
begins with the formation of organic peroxides by the 
direct incorporation of the oxygen molecule in the 
hydrocarbon molecule and after direct collision. Molec- 
ular breakdown of the peroxides would yield aldehydes, 
acids, water, carbon monoxide, etc., all of which are 
found in the products of combustion. On the other hand, 
attempts to identify hydroxyl and dihydroxyl com- 
pounds yielded no results, and aldehydes were found 
to occur in the products of combustion simultaneously 
with the carbon dioxide and water, instead of earlier, 
as it should under the Bone theory. The suggested man- 
ner of oxidation may be represented by the following 
chemical diagram. 
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The organic peroxides are known to detonate with 
great violence and to induce autoxidation, that is 
spontaneous of ignition at atmospheric temperatures. 

Tests with the apparatus already described showed 
that when different fuel mixtures were heated up to 
300 deg. C., peroxides occurred in the case of detonating 
fuels, such as paraffins and ethers, whereas none or 
only a trace could be detected in the case of non-detonat- 
ing fuels, such as alcohols and aromatics. The addition 
of metallic dopes to the mixtures of detonating fuels 
inhibited the formation of peroxides. 

Further confirmation of the theory was obtained from 
tests on a variable compression engine to determine the 
effect on the highest useful compression ratio of addi- 
tions of small quantities of organic peroxides to the 
fuel. Preliminary tests were made with the very stable 
benzoil peroxide, and it was found that 0.75 per cent of 
the peroxide reduced the h. u. ¢. r. 4.7 per cent; 1.25 per 
cent peroxide, 8.5 per cent, and 4 per cent peroxide, 15 
per cent. The unstable peroxides had a much more 
pronounced effect; for instance, an addition of 0.5 per 
cent of methyl ethyl ketone peroxide decreased the h. u. 
c. r. 10 per cent, and 1.5 per cent of acetone peroxide 
decreased it 15 per cent. In one particular experiment 
the engine was switched over from an ether-gasoline 
mixture to a similar mixture containing a small propor- 
tion of acetyl peroxide, and such violent detonation re- 
sulted immediately that it was deemed best to shut 
down. The detonation-inducing properties of these 
volatile organic peroxides are of substantially the same 
order as those of amyl nitrite, whose characteristics 
in this respect are well known. 

Since the formation of peroxides in fuel-air mixtures 
depends chiefly on temperature, the temperatures occur- 
ring in engines during the compression stroke are of 
importance. These are somewhat difficult to determine, 
but experiments with optical indicators on a sigle-cyl- 
inder test engine at the Air Ministry Laboratory led to 
the figures given in the following table: 


Temp. at Beginning Temp. at End 


Compression Ratio of Compression of Compression 
3:1 169 377 
4:1 133 384 
5:1 112 407 
6:1 102 429 
7:1 95 452 
8:1 90 479 


The rather surprising drop in temperature, with in- 
crease in compression, at the beginning of the com- 
pression stroke is explained by the reduction in the 
quantity of hot gases remaining in the combustion 
chamber and by the reduction in the quantity of waste 
heat due to the higher thermal efficiency, with increased 
compression. It is concluded from these figures that 
in a high compression engine rather more of the fuel 
is in the form of liquid drops at the beginning of the 
compression stroke. 

With the higher compressions the fuel remains more 
in the form of liquid drops, which promotes the forma- 
tion of peroxides. Tests made on an engine running 
on a gasoline-benzol mixture and then suddenly switched 
over to undecane while the ignition was shut off, showed 
slight peroxide and aldehyde contents in the mixture 
passed through the engine with a compression ratio 
of 6 to 1, marked contents with a ratio of 7 to 1 and 
still more marked contents with auto-ignition and 
detonation with a ratio of 8 to 1. Allowance must be 
made for the fact that when the engine is firing the 
temperature at the end of the ignition stroke will be 


DETONATION 
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much higher and the formation of peroxides and 
aldehydes therefore more pronounced. 

Tests tended to show that formation of peroxides 
begins in liquid drops at lower temperatures than in 
the vaporized fuel. It is asserted that the part of the 
fuel existing in the form of liquid drops at the beginning 
of the compression stroke remains in that form in spite 
of the increase in temperature, due to the tendency of 
the vapor to recondense on the drops as the pressure 
increases. Chemical changes due to combustion take 
place most readily in rich mixtures, so would occur in 
the layer of rich mixture surrounding the drop, and 
products of initial combustion would become concen- 
trated in the drop by condensation with increase in 
pressure. 

To demonstrate that peroxides are formed more 
freely in fuels in the liquid than in the gaseous state, 
fuel mixtures of generally similar character, except 
that in one the fuel was vaporized while in the other 
it was in the form of small drops from an atomizer, 
were passed through combustion tubes at 516 deg. C. 
The products of combustion from the tube carrying the 
liquid particles gave the strongest reaction to the 
peroxide test, and slight explosions with flashes of flame 
occurred in it. When raising the temperature of the 
tubes to 666 deg. C. the fuel vapor mixture reached its 
ignition point and burned with a steady flame, while the 
mixture of liquid drops and air in the other tube con- 
tinued to give slight explosions and flashes of flame 
but more rapid and more regular than at the lower 
temperature. 





Standardized Carbon Brushes 


LTHOUGH there is only a comparatively small 

number of firms engaged in the manufacture of 
automobile generators and starting motors in this 
country at the present time, there are said to be more 
than 2000 different sizes of carbon brushes in use on 
motor vehicles. The manufacture and stocking of 
such a large number of sizes involves a great deal of 
unnecessary expense, and a remedy has long been 
looked for by the manufacturers of these brushes and 
of brush shunts. In other lines of application of elec- 
trical machinery the situation has been no more 
satisfactory. Many generators and electric motors 
are used on board ship, and there it is necessary 
to carry at all times a complete line of spare carbon 
brushes for every commutator and slip ring installed, 
as without such provision expensive delays might be 
caused in foreign ports. 

Another incentive to the standardization of brush 
sizes has been the interrelation between these sizes 
and those of brush-holders. Every time a new brush 
size was placed in the market the manufacturers of 
brush holders were compelled to add a new size to 
their line, and, inversely, every time manufacturers 
of brush holders created a new size the manufacturers 
of carbon brushes were compelled to follow suit. 

A simplified list of sizes and dimensions of carbon 
brushes and brush shunts is now recommended by the 
U. S. Government through the Bureau of Standards, 
following unanimous action taken on the subject at a 
general conference of representatives of manufac- 
turers, distributors and users of carbon brushes and 
brush shunts. This practice, which became effective 
for new production on Nov. 1, 1926, is described in 
Bulletin No. 56 of the Elimination of Waste series of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Factory Output in April 
Near Record 1926 Total 


PHILADELPHIA, April 30—Despite reduced car manufacturing oper- 
ations by two or three highly important producers, the total for the indus- 
try has this month approached very closely the record-breaking rate estab- 


lished in April of last year. 


Sales are fairly satisfactory in most parts of 


the country but the eastern manufacturing districts are taking a larger 
proportion of the new cars than they did last year. 


Business in the middle western and 
southern agricultural regions has been 
below the 1926 level, and it is feared 
that flood conditions will act as a de- 
terrent, although experience has tended 
to show that unfavorable factors of 
this character are localized in effect to 
the districts immediately concerned. 

Car and truck production in the 
United States and Canada for the first 
quarter was 14.2 per cent below the 
first quarter of 1926. For passenger 
cars alone the reduction was 16.7 per 
cent, trucks having gained 5.6 per cent. 
The year in passenger car output got 
off to a slow start, but acceleration has 
been rapid since January. The peak 
may have been reached this month, but 
so far there is no evidence of curtail- 
ment. A strongly favorable factor is 
the condition of dealers’ new car stocks, 
which are below the point which would 
be considered reasonable to meet 
seasonal demand. 

Scrapping of old cars is proceeding 
at a rapid rate, and indications are 
that the number of vehicles thus re- 
moved from the registration lists will 
exceed this year the mark of over two 
millions reached in 1926. It is estimated 
that in 1927 approximately 75 cars will 
be removed from service for every 100 
new ones sold. 


M.&A.M.A. to Repeat 


Regional Meetings 


NEW YORK, April 26—The board 
of directors of the Motor & Accessory 
Manufacturers Association, at a meet- 
ing last week, voted to hold a series of 
regional conferences with members 
similar to those held last year. 

The first of the meetings will be held 
May 19 in Cleveland, the second the 
day following in Detroit and the third 
and last May 26 in New York. 

In general the program to be fol- 
lowed will be similar to those of the 
former meetings which brought about a 
notable interchange of views by the 
members on important problems of the 
parts, accessory and service equipment 
business. The directors and staff will 
attend the regional conferences and it 
is probable that some of the members 
will be invited to give brief talks. 





G.M. Quarter Net 
Rises to $52,551,408 


NEW YORK, April 26—Net earn- 
ings of General Motors Corp. in the 
first quarter of 1927, including the 
equity in subsidiaries applicable to 
dividends, amounted to $52,551,408, 
against $44,911,618 in the same quarter 
of 1926, the latter figure including the 
corporation’s minority interest in Fish- 
er Body earnings. After deducting 
dividends on the preferred and debent- 
ure stocks, there remained in the first 
quarter, applicable to the common 
stock, $50,493,278, equal to $5.80 per 
share on 8,700,000 shares of no par 
stock outstanding. On the same basis, 
$43,000,983 was-earned on the common 
a year ago, this being equivalent to 
$5.16 on the present number of shares 
outstanding. 

Commenting on the report, President 
A. P. Sloan, Jr., declared current con- 
ditions to be satisfactory with all 
divisions active. 

Although General Motors partici- 
pated to some extent in the market de- 
cline this week, at its high price last 
Friday of 196% for the common 
stock the corporation’s total market 
valuation for the first time exceeded 
that of the U. S. Steel Corp. Including 
all outstanding securities the market 
valuation of General Motors amounted 
to $1,868,541,000. The combined mark- 
et valuation of the outstanding secur- 
ities of U. S. Steel, with the common at 


its high price Friday of 171% 
amounted to $1,866,733,000. 
General Motors was _ still behind 


American Telephone & Telegraph, how- 
ever, whose securities are quoted in the 
market for more than $2,000,000,000. 





Borg & Beck Net Gains 


CHICAGO, April 28—Borg & Beck 
Co. reports for quarter ended March 
31, 1927, net income of $224,232 after 
taxes and charges, equivalent to $1.90 
a share (par $10) earned on 117,900 
shares of stock. This compares with 
$202,680 or $1.71 a share on same share 
basis in first quarter of 1926. 








Canadian Output 
22,623 in March 


WASHINGTON, April 27— 
Canadian production of motor 
vehicles in March totaled 19,- 
089 passenger cars and 3534 
trucks, as compared with 14,- 
826 passenger cars and 3829 
trucks in February and 17,989 
passenger cars and 4385 trucks 
in March, 1926, it was reported 
to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce this week by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 




















L. Clayton Hill is Named 


Murray Sales Executive 


DETROIT, April 28—The appoint- 
ment of L. Clayton Hill as an executive 
in the sales department of the Murray 
Corp. of America, was announced here 
this week by W. R. Wilson, chairman 
of the board. Mr. Hill, until joining 
Murray, was vice-president in charge 
of automotive sales of Valentine & Co., 
paint manufacturer. 

Before joining Valentine, Mr. Hill 
served for a number of years as assist- 
ant general manager of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers during which 
time he was especially active in the 
affairs of the Detroit Section. Previous 
to his S. A. E. work, Mr. Hill was a 
body engineer with Packard Motor Car 
Co. 





Pierce-Arrow Net Income 


$43,774 in First Quarter 


NEW YORK, April 28 — Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co. for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1927, reports net in- 
come $43,774 after depreciation, in- 
terest and Federal taxes, equivalent to 
43 cents a share on outstanding 100,- 
000 shares of 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock. This compares with 
$328,982, equal to $3.28 a share on pre- 
ferred, and 39 cents a share on 328,750 
shares of common stock, after allowing 
for regular 2 per cent quarterly pre- 
ferred dividend requirements in the 
first quarter of 1926. 





Simonds Buys Abrasive 


PHILADELPHIA, April 25— 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. is issuing 
$1,200,000 in 5 per cent gold debenture 
bonds, to be used toward defraying in 
part the cost of purchasing the capital 
stock of the Abrasive Co., this city. 
The Abrasive company manufactures 
grinding wheels and abrasive cloths 
and papers. The Simonds company 
manufactures saws, files, knives, sheet 
and bar. 
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A.E.A. Market Plan 
Ready for Launching 


Five Major Divisions Will 
Function in Developing 
Better Sales Conditions 





CHICAGO, April 26—With the ap- 
proval by Automotive Equipment As- 
sociation directors of the greater mar- 
ket development program formulated 
by Harry G. Moock, there remains but 
the naming of divisional heads to set 
the plan in operation. Announcement 
of these division directors is expected 
to be made within a short time. 

The outstanding feature of the plan 
is the substantial manner in which a 
marketing organization has been built 
to isolate and attack the major prob- 
lems of each of the groups of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who compose 
the A. E. A., while coordinating and 
consolidating all results toward the ac- 
complishment of these major aims: 

1. Getting a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar for the automotive in- 
dustry and particularly for those manu- 
facturers and jobbers who serve the 
great after-market created by the 
automobile. 

2. Increasing the profits of the mem- 
bers of the Automotive Equipment 
Association. 

The greater market development 
plan is built around five major divisions 
—merchandising, accessory, shop equip- 
ment, service parts and public relations. 

The plan provides specific and spe- 
cialized attention to the needs of each 
of the major groups of products manu- 
factured and distributed by the A. E. A. 
membership. Each division will be 
headed by a marketing specialist chosen 
because of his knowledge of the market- 
ing problems of his particular group. 
It will be his job to develop the markets 
in his particular field. To balance the 
activity of the organization, there has 
been provided a divisional conference, 
composed of the heads of the five de- 
partments and presided over by Mr. 
Moock. Here the activities of each divi- 
sion will be discussed and _ finally 
planned, giving each activity the bene- 
fit of the combined knowledge and ex- 
perience of the marketing specialists 
in the organization. All activities ini- 
tiated by the division hands, when ap- 
proved by the divisional conference, 
will then reach the membership 
through the field activities of the mer- 
chandising department. 


G.M. Provides Facilities 
for Dealers at Milford 


DETROIT, April 28—New facilities 
designed especially for the sales depart- 
ments of the various General Motors 
divisions have been completed at the 
proving grounds. A large building 
containing ‘an auditorium with seats 
for several hundred, a dining room 
capable of taking care of over 
300 at one meal and attractive lounges 


have been built. A feature of the 
auditorium is the stage which has a 
turntable designed so that an automo- 
bile can be displayed to a dealer gather- 
ing from all angles. 

Since the proving ground was opened 
there has been an increasing demand 
for its use for demonstrations to deal- 
ers and salesmen and this activity be- 
came so important that it was decided 
to provide the new facilities. 


Directors Approve 
Kelsey-Hayes Deal 


DETROIT, April 27—Directors of 
Kelsey Wheel Co., Inec., and Hayes 
Wheel Co. have acted favorably on 
merging the two companies into the 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp. The action 
of stockholders of the two companies 
will be voted in May, the Hayes meet- 
ing being set for May 23 and the Kel- 
sey meeting for May 26. With 
favorable action by stockholders, the 
amalgamation of the two companies 
will be completed by June 1. 

The Kelsey company, organized 
under the laws of New York, will 
change its capital stock and name as 
a means of absorbing Hayes. The 
new company will have 400,000 shares. 
Present Kelsey shareholders will re- 
ceive 3 shares of the new stock for each 
share of old, while Hayes stockholders 
will be given $15 cash and one-half 
share of the new for each share of 
Hayes. This means that approximately 
98,000 shares of stock and $3,000,000 
in cash will be required to absorb 
Hayes holdings. _____ 


Duggan Tells Sales Plans 


of N.S.P.A. at Chicago 
CHICAGO, April 23—The mer- 
chandising program of the National 
Standard Parts Association was ex- 
plained to Chicago district parts mak- 
ers and wholesalers this week by Tom 
Duggan, merchandising director of the 
association. Since his appointment Mr. 
Duggan has been holding meetings of 
parts wholesalers and automotive deal- 
ers on the Pacific Coast and in the west- 
ern section of the United States. He 
is now planning to conduct a series of 
dealer meetings in Chicago and other 
midwestern cities. 


Alexander Winton Marries 
CLEVELAND, April 28—The mar- 
riage yesterday of Miss Marion Camp- 
bell, operatic composer of Cleveland, 
and Alexander Winton, president of the 
Winton Engine Co., and former manu- 
facturer of the Winton car, became 
known here today. The couple was 
married quietly at Covington, Ky. 


Sawyer Gets New Post 

NEW YORK, April 27—At the 
organization meeting of the board of 
directors of the United States Rubber 
Co., the office of executive vice-presi- 
dent was created and Homer E. Sawyer, 
for a number of years vice-president of 
the company, was elected to fill it. 
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Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 


NEW YORK, April 23—The most 
abrupt decline in stock prices so far 
this year occurred on Monday of this 
week. Commodity prices also re- 
ceded last week to a new low point 
for the year. The Mississippi floods 
and excessive rainfall in other sec- 
tions have seriously hampered trade 
as well as agricultural work, although 
in the East activity has been stimu- 
lated by mild weather. 








FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Railway freight loadings continued 
to exceed last year’s level during the 
week ended April 9, with a total of 
959,474 cars, which compares with 
992,745 cars in the preceding week 
and 929,343 cars in the corresponding 
period last year. Coal loadings were 
11,516 cars less than a year earlier. 





BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits to individual accounts 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board for the week ended April 20 
were 4.7 per cent smaller than the 
total for the preceding week and 1.8 
per cent below that for the cor- 
responding period last year. 





FISHER’S INDEX 

Fisher’s index of wholesale com- 
modity prices stood at 139.5 last 
week, as against 140.1 a week earlier 
and 140.4 four weeks earlier. The 
current figure is the lowest since 
1922. The monthly wholesale price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics declined from 146.4 in Febru- 
ary to 145.3 in March. 





FEDERAL RESERVE STATEMENT 

Bills and securities held by the 
Federal Reserve banks declined $44,- 
200,000 during the week ended April 
20, with decreases of $11,300,000 in 
discounts, $9,300,000 in open market 
purchases and $22,500,000 in hold- 
ings of government securities. Note 
circulation declined $14,100,000 and 
deposits $7,700,000, while reserves in- 
creased $12,300,000. The reserve 
ratio rose from 78.8 to 79.5 per cent. 

During the same period, loans of 
reporting member banks declined 
$29,000,000, a gain of $25,000,000 in 
security loans being more than offset 
by a decrease of $54,000,000 in ‘‘all 
other’ loans. Investments rose $12,- 
600,000, while borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve banks declined $17,- 
000,000, net demand deposits $29,000, - 
000 and government deposits $84,- 
000,000. Loans to brokers and dealers, 
secured by stocks and bonds, made 
by reporting member banks in New 
York City increased $16,000,000. 

The call loan rate ranged from 4 
to 4% per cent last week, as against 
4% to 4% per cent a week earlier. 
Time loan rates were unchanged at 
4% to 4% per cent, while rates on 
commercial paper were _ slightly 
higher at 4 to 4% per cent, as 
against 4 to 4%4 per cent in the pre- 
ceding week. 
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Commercial Credit 
Varies Car Rates 


Reserve Against Repossession 
Losses is Based Upon Condi- 
tions in Various Sections 





NEW YORK, April 26—The xevised 
repurchase financing plan of the 
Commercial Credit Co. and affiliated 
companies, details of which are now 
available, show some distinctive points 
designed not only to place the motor 
finance business on a sound credit basis 
but also to make the arrangement more 
satisfactory to the dealer and primarily 
to meet the objections of those dealers 
who have been reluctant to take on a 
contingent liability in connection with 
their time sales. 

There is also an appeal to some man- 
ufacturers in the establishment of a 
sliding scale of financing charges based 
on repossession experiences with var- 
ious makes of cars throughout the 
United States. The rates may vary 
not only as to lines of cars but also as 
to territories. A practical approxima- 
tion of the rate-making system of in- 
surance companies is thus reached. In 
this respect the Commercial Credit plan 
is a striking departure from former 
methods. 

For the dealer, under the new plan, 
the company sets up a reserve fund to 
cover repossession losses. Two per 
cent of the unpaid balance in an instal- 
ment sale of a new car goes into this 
fund, and 4 per cent of the unpaid bal- 
ance in a used car transaction goes in- 
to this fund. These are the basic re- 
serves but they are subject to minor 
variations, as indicated above, accord- 
ing to car and territory. 


Reserve 244% of Liability 


It is calculated that as the volume in 
dollars of used car business is approx- 
imately one-fourth that of new cars of 

, the average dealer, the reserve is ap- 
proximately 2% per cent of the total 
of the dealer’s liability on both new and 
used cars. It is apparent, however, 
that as the notes are paid on an instal- 
ment monthly basis, the reserve ratio 
tends to increase unless there are un- 
due losses. Three times a year, on 
Jan. 31, July 31 and Oct. 31, the Com- 
mercial Credit Co. will make an ac- 
counting to the dealer of the reserve 
fund, which reserve fund is held by the 
Commercial Credit companies. If the 
reserve fund at such accounting times 
is in excess of 3 per cent of the dealer’s 
outstanding liability on time sales, such 
excess will be paid to the dealer pro- 
vided he is not in any way indebted to 
the finance company. 

It is apparent, therefore, that if the 
dealer watches his credits properly he 
may receive periodic remittances as a 
reward for his caution and sane cred- 
its. This feature of the plan is not 
new but the reserves are far more sub- 
stantial than have been set up in fa- 
vor of the dealer heretofore in connec- 


tion with repurchase time sales. Com- 
mercial Credit company realizes that 
this reserve in certain sections of the 
country may be somewhat more than is 
necessary to protect the dealer against 
repossession losses in normal times; 
the finance company, however, takes 
the further position that it is infinitely 
better for the dealer in a few cases to 
have a little excess reserve than to 
have a reserve that is insufficient to 
protect against losses in a period of 
depression as well as in good times. 


Geometric Stamping 


Buys Muffler Rights 


CLEVELAND, April 26—The auto- 
mobile muffler division of the AC 
Spark Plug Co. of Flint and the Gray- 
Hawley Mfg. Co. of Detroit have been 
purchased by the Geometric Stamping 
Co. of Cleveland, according to Dave R. 
Jones, president of the latter company 
and of Cleveland’s civil service com- 
mission. The plant will be moved to 
Cleveland and is expected to do $3,000,- 
000 business annually and to employ 
400 men at the start, according to Mr. 
Jones. The new factory will begin 
operations in Cleveland June 1. 

The product to be manufactured here 
will be known as the G-G muffler, being 
named for its inventor, Emmet P. 
Gray, and the Geometric company. The 
stamping company has taken a lease 
with option to purchase the large plant 
formerly occupied by the H. J. Walker 
Co., which gives the Geometric com- 
pany an additional 60,000 sq. ft. floor 
space. 

More than $100,000 worth of equip- 
ment is being moved from Flint to 
Cleveland. The old Walker plant will 
be used almost entirely for the produc- 
tion of mufflers which are now standard 
on a number of passenger cars and 
trucks. Purchase of the two plants in- 
cludes the license to manufacture the 
Gray-Hawley muffler. 

Emmet P. Gray, inventor of the 
muffler will be consulting engineer of 
the combined companies and George H. 
Morgenstern, for years automotive 
sales manager of the Bullard Machine 
& Tool Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., will 
be district sales manager with offices 
in Detroit. 

The other executives of the company 
are Dave R. Jones, president and gen- 
eral manager; George W. Jones, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Joseph P. Busher, 
vice-president. 


U. S. Leads in Mohairs 


WASHINGTON, April 27—Because 
of the huge consumption of American 
made mohair for use in automobile up- 
holstering, the American mohair in- 
dustry has supplanted that of Great 
Britain as the world leader, it was an- 
nounced this week by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. During the past 
year the British exports of mohair 
yarns decreased considerably while the 
industry showed great gains here. 
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Studebaker Shows 
$3,402,937 Profit 


Decline to be Overcome by 
Volume Business in Second 
Quarter, Says Erskine 








NEW YORK, April 25—Net profits 
of the Studebaker Corp. and subsidiary 
companies for the quarter ended 
March 31, amounted to $3,402,937 af- 
ter all charges, including depreciation 
and Federal tax reserves. This com- 
pares with $4,028,921 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. The 1927 profits 
were at the rate of $1.74 per share on 
outstanding 1,875,000 shares of no par 
common stock as compared with $2.08 
in the first quarter of 1926. 

Net sales in the quarter were $34,- 
304,643, a decrease of 8.3 per cent un- 
der the same quarter last year, when 
sales amounted to $37,397,451. 

President A. R. Erskine said that 
profits upon Erskine sixes, of which 
5250 were sold in the first quarter, were 
practically negligible, as the cars were 
just being introduced. Business in the 
second quarter is in large volume and 
the corporation expects both sales and 
profits to exceed the second quarter of 
last year. 

The balance sheet as of March 31 
shows total net assets of $52,195,916 
against $47,548,293 on Dec. 31, 1926, 
while total current liabilities were $14,- 
313,820 and $10,285,855, respectively. 

The decreases in investments and re- 
ceivables, and increases in inventories 
shown on the latest balance sheet were 
largely due, said Mr. Erskine, to book- 
keeping changes in foreign branch ac- 
counts and increased shipments of Er- 
skine sixes. 


Hudson on 40,000 Schedule 

DETROIT, April 26—A new retail 
sales record for Hudson-Essex cars was 
set up during the first two weeks of 
April when buyers purchased 18,700 
units, eclipsing any previous two weeks 
in the company’s history. The Hudson 
Motor Car Co. is now producing cars at 
the rate of 35,000 to 40,000 a month 
to meet the demand. Of this number 
approximately 5000 are sent overseas. 


French Prices Down 20% 


WASHINGTON, April 25—Leading 
French automobile manufacturers have 
reduced prices from 10 to 20 per cent 
during the past two months, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce was informed 
this week by cable. The price changes 
have been signaled by publicity of un- 
precedented volume, full page adver- 
tisements, which are rare in France, in 
many cases announcing the reductions. 











G. M. Builds Oshawa Hall 
OSHAWA, ONT., April 23—A com- 
bination theatre building, convention 
hall and recreation centre is just being 
completed by General Motors of Can- 
ada, Ltd., for its employees. 
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Steel Buying Shows 
Moderate Recession 
Sheet and Strip Steel Mills 


Reduce Operations—Prices 
Generally Firm 





NEW YORK, April 28—A moderate 
downturn in steel-buying by automo- 
tive consumers is indicated by the 
slowing down of sheet and strip-steel 
mill operations. Fewer orders are al- 
so coming out for full-finished automo- 
bile sheets, for many weeks the most 
eagerly sought description among roll- 
ing mill products. Paring down of pro- 
duction by sheet mills has caused cor- 
responding curtailment of operations 
by open-hearth sheet bar mills. While 
this condition may prove nothing more 
than a short-lived lull in automotive 
demand, it serves to accentuate the 
slower pace of the steel industry as a 
whole, 

Steel bars are in fair demand and 
cold-finished bar mills, while fresh 
business is relatively slow, still have 
a very fair quota of orders on their 
books. Here and there one hears vague 
rumors of this or that producer mak- 
ing slight concessions, but direct ques- 
tioning of the sales managers of the 
mills named usually elicits a flat denial, 
and in fact, some producers are resort- 
ing to partial shut-downs for the very 
reason that they do not want to sac- 
rifice price in order to operate at a 
higher rate. 

In the strip-steel market much more 
orderly price conditions prevail than 
a few weeks ago, when the demand was 
much broader. Pending the develop- 
ment of another buying movement, 
steel producers appear to be determined 
to obtain full prices for consumers’ odd 
lot requirements. An effort to advance 
the price of cold-rolled strip steel in 
small lots from 3 to 3.25 cents, Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland, has so far proved 
unsuccessful, but shows the market’s 
tendency. When the rate of operations 
can be perceptibly improved through 
additional orders, steel producers are 
far more inclined to make concessions 
than in a market such as the present 
one, in which price inducements will 
not appeal to consumers sufficiently to 
cause them to order beyond their rou- 
tine requirements. 

Pig Iron—-Automotive foundries are tak- 
ing fair tonnages at unchanged prices, 
the Detroit market holding steady at $19.50. 
lron makers have virtually covered their 
1927 ore requirements at 1926 prices. After 
many weeks of negotiations, a low-priced 
motor car manufacturer, who operates his 
own blast furnaces, closed for 365,000 tons 
of ores. 

Aluminum—Automotive demand for alum- 
inum is quiet. Some consumers are 
sionally in the market for odd lots to take 
care of requirements that they did not 
provide for in their regular contract ship- 
ping schedules. Imports during the first 
two months of this year were a third less 
than in the corresponding period of last 
year, but bonded warehouse stocks at the 
end of January were more than double 


occa- 








Trans-Ocean Planes 
Need Light Metal 
| WASHINGTON, April 26— 
Regular trans-Atlantic  air- 
plane service will be estab- 
lished within five to ten years, | 
Commander Francesco de_ | 
Pinedo, Italian world flyer, | 





predicted here this week. 
Science must first discover 
means of lessening structural 
weight of aircraft without 
lessening of strength, however, 
| in order to carry the load for 
the necessary long-sustained 
flight, he said. He expects 
production of a metal superior 
| to duralumin for this purpose. 
| Establishment of a _cross- 
| ocean service would be futile 
| until aviation has progressed 
to a point where it could be 
maintained with consistent 
| regularity, De Pinedo said. 
| Mail service will open the way 
| for passenger and freight 
| trans-Atlantic air service, he 
| 





predicted. 











so that the 
imports may be 


the preceding 
reason for the lighter 
traced readily to the desire of importing 
interests to diminish bonded warehouse 
holdings. Renewal of the agitation against 
the domestic producer’s methods of taking 
back scrap from consumers is not being 
taken seriously in the trade. Automotive 
consumers are well satisfied with these 
methods which have proved a source of 
economy to them. The market is un- 
changed. 

Copper—Following somewhat more spir- 
ited demand at slightly higher prices, the 
market rules quiet. Demand for automo- 
tive brasses is fair. 

Tin—Some consumers took advantage of 
the slightly lower price which prevailed at 
the opening of this week’s market. 

Lead—The market appears to be making 
efforts to shed the spell of extreme weak- 
ness from which it has suffered lately, but 
production, both here and in Mexico, 
tinues at a rate considerably in excess of 
consumption. 


those of year, 


con- 





Ricker Gets Gear Patents 

WASHINGTON, April 26—Three 
claims for a new type of gear shift 
mechanism have been allowed _ to 
Chester S. Ricker by the U. S. Patent 
Office, it was announced here this week. 
The claims were allowed on appeal, a 
number of others having been rejected. 

The mechanism is designed to permit 
the intermeshing of gears only when 
the velocities of the interchanging por- 
tions of the gears are substantially 
equal, through electromagnetic means. 
The device is designed to prevent clash- 
ing and stripping of gears by careless 
or inexperienced drivers. 





Niehoff Company Moves 

CHICAGO, April 23—C. E. Niehoff 
& Co., has removed to larger quarters 
at 230 West Superior St. where it will 
have improved facilities. 
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Wisconsin Sales 
Increase in March 


Cars and Trucks Show Gain 
of 1500 Over 1926—-New 
Jersey Gains Sharply 


MILWAUKEE, April 23—Official 
figures covering new car sales in Wis- 
consin during March reveal a most 
gratifying situation. The total sales of 
passenger cars were 8164, compared 
with 7161 in March, 1926, an increase 
of 1003 cars. At the same time, motor 
truck sales were 1319, compared with 
818 a year ago, a gain of 501. 

The significant feature of the pas- 
senger car report is that nearly every 
make showed an increase over a year 
ago. As in January and February, 
Ford sales declined materially, while 
Chevrolet made a substantial gain. In 
both of the two months of this year, 
prior to March, however, it was the 
Chevrolet gain that upheld total sales. 
In March Ford’s loss was almost evenly 
balanced by Chevrolet’s gain and still 
1000 more cars were sold, being dis- 
tributed among all other makes. 

March sales of new Fords were 2047, 
compared with 2750 in the same month 
of 1926, a loss of 703. Chevrolet sales 
were 1834 against 1087, a gain of 747. 


New Jersey Sales Gain 


NEW YORK, April 23—Sales of new 
passenger cars in New Jersey during 
March totaled 10,563 against 6747 in 
February and 7988 in March, 1926, 
according to Sherlock & Arnold’s 
figures. 

Commercial car sales were 1755 in 
March against 1470 in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. The gain was 
mainly in the light and medium heavy 
duty fields. 


Reclaimed Rubber Stocks 


Increase 80% Over 1925 


WASHINGTON, April 27—Statistics 
on the effect of the American rubber 
conservation campaign last year against 
the British rubber monopoly were is- 
sued here this week by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Stocks of reclaimed rubber in the 
hands of American manufacturers at 
the end of 1926 were 80 per cent great- 
er than at the end of 1925, reports of 
241 firms showed. Stocks were 22,716 
tons on Dec. 31 last as against 12,938 
tons reported by 232 firms as of Dee. 31, 
1925. 

During 1926 manufacturers used 166,- 
811 tons of reclaimed rubber, while 


factory scrap reground and_ used 
amounted to 13,086 tons. 
A final detailed report is being 


prepared showing production and con- 
sumption separately for reclaimers, 
manufacturers who also engaged in re- 
claiming, and other manufacturers, as 
well as the consumption of reclaimed 
rubber divided between casings, inner 
tubes, solid tires and cushion tires. 
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N.A.C.C. Party to Attend 
Two European Meetings 


Delegates from the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce to the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
meeting at Stockholm, June 27 to July 
3, include Roy D. Chapin, president; 
John N. Willys, chairman of the foreign 
trade committee; Windsor T. White, 
chairman of the motor truck committee, 
and Alfred Reeves, general manager. 

The group also will represent the 
American automobile business at the 
meeting in Paris, June 18, of the Bu- 
reau Permanent International des Con- 
structeurs d’Automobiles, with which 
the N. A. C. C. is now affiliated. This 
meeting will be devoted to joint action 
by automobile makers from all over the 
world in promoting motor transpor- 
tation. 





Lewis Joins Commercial 


H. B. Lewis, formerly vice-president 
of Hare & Chase, Inc., has been placed 
in charge of the publicity department 
of the Commercial Credit Corp. and 
affiliated companies. He will take up 
his new duties May 1, with head- 
quarters in New York. Previous to 
entering the financing business, Mr. 
Lewis, for 17 years, was active in the 
automotive field, having risen to sales 
manager of the Packard Motor Co. of 
New York. 


Van Sicklen Joins Advance 


Charles F. Van Sicklen has been ap- 
pointed sales and advertising manager 
of the Advance Aircraft Co., Troy, 
Ohio. Mr. Van Sicklen is widely known 
in the industry through his connection 
with Motor Age and the Automobile 
Blue Book in the early days, and 
through his later connections as a deal- 
er and as manufacturer representative. 
From 1912 to 1919 he manufactured the 
Van Sicklen speedometer. 








Jordan in Accident 

Edward S. Jordan, president of the 
Jordan Motor Car Co., and Robert 
Leitch, president of the Paterson- 
Leitch Co., were bruised and shaken up 
when the car in which they were riding 
in Cleveland Heights, skidded into a 
pole. The two men and the driver of 
the car were taken to Mt. Sinai hospital 
and later to their homes. 





Sherer Addresses A. M. A. 


Carl J. Sherer, treasurer of the Mar- 
mon Motor Car Co., spoke before the 
American Management Association at 
its spring conference in Detroit this 
week, his topic being “A Purchasing 
Schedule that Abolished Storerooms.” 





Kalmes Leaves Menominee 


J. W. Kalmes, manager and assist- 
ant secretary of the Menominee Motor 
Truck Co., Clintonville, Wis., has re- 
signed, effective May 1. 








Reeves Says Hotels 
Unfair in New York 


Certain hotel practices | 
familiar to automotive men | 
who attend the New York na- | 
tional shows and conventions | 
at other times in New York | 
were condemned by the Associ- | 
ation of Trade Executives, 
representing 104 associations, 
with headquarters in New 
York at a luncheon meeting. 
Alfred Reeves, general mana- 
ger of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, headed 
a committee reporting on the 
hotel situation for the associ- 
ation, in which it was held that 
unfair methods of the hotels 
are drawing business to other 
cities. 

The association asked for a 
consideration of certain recom- 
mendations that will improve 
conditions surrounding reser- 
vation rates, hat checking, 
coercive methods of extracting 
tips and the general manage- 
ment of banquets. 




















Rhodes Succeeds Brown 

George P. Rhodes has been elected 
president of the Colonial Steel Co., 
succeeding Charles M. Brown, who 
died recently. Mr. Rhodes was form- 
erly vice-president of the company 
and is also identified with other Pitts- 
burgh companies. §. Clarke Reed was 
elected a director. 





Lord Guardian Bank Head 

Robert O. Lord has been elected pres- 
ident of the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
resigning as vice-president of the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
with which bank he has been connected 
for the past 21 years. The Guardian 
Detroit Bank will open about June 15. 





Clark on Export Trip 
Atherton Clark of the export depart- 
ment of the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
is on a year’s trip in the Orient and 
Australasia, visiting distributors and 
demonstrating to salesmen the uses of 

the Black & Decker products. 





Hobson on Central Board 
Frank H. Hobson, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., has been elec- 
ted a director of the Central Alloy 
Steel Corp. to succeed L. M. Taggart 
of Massillon. Other directors were re- 
elected. 





Larson Stearns’ Secretary 
F. T. Larson, who has been sales 
manager of the F. B. Stearns Co., has 
been named secretary of the company. 
He will succeed M. L. Henschen, whose 
health has forced his retirement. 


Republic Names Managers 
of Pacific Coast Zones 


The territorial sales organization of 
the Republic Truck Sales Corp. of 
Alma, Mich., has been materially 
strengthened and expanded with the 
opening up of new Northwest and 
Southwest zone offices which will have 
charge of sales in the states lying west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

R. H. Spencer of Los Angeles, has 
been named Southwest zone manager, 
and T. M. House, Northwest zone man- 
ager. The former’s territory includes 
the states of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Nevada, while Mr. House’s 
territory will embrace Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah and 
Wyoming and the province of British 
Columbia. Both men have had consid- 
erable experience with Republic as 
sales executives, Mr. Spencer having 
filled a similar position on the Pacific 
coast while Mr. House has served both 
as manager of the Eastern zone and 
general sales manager at the factory. 





Clarke Federal Executive 


James M. Clarke, formerly sales 
manager of the National Motor Car 
Co. of Indianapolis, and later a member 
of the firm of Clarke & Stevens, dis- 
tributor of Rickenbacker cars in New 
England, has notified his friends here 
that he has become vice-president of 
the Federal Motor Truck Co. of Detroit, 
and will look after sales. Temporarily 
he is making his headquarters with 
the Boston branch to look into condi- 
tions in the Eastern territory. 





Meyer With Tire Dealers 


Clarence A. Meyer, long secretary of 
the Automobile Club of St. Paul, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
National Tire Dealers Association with 
headquarters at Milwaukee. He has 
been of late secretary and manager of 
the Memphis Automobile Club. 





Elder Leaves Dodge Brothers 


Palmer Elder has resigned as export 
statistician of Dodge Brothers, Inc., 
and has not announced his plans for the 
future. Mr. Elder was connected with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as an export market analyst 
before joining Dodge Brothers. 





Metty Gets Coast Territory 
B. S. Metty has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative for the 
Kingsley-Miller Co., manufacturer of 
Monogram radiator caps and orna- 
ments. He formerly represented this 
factory in New York territory. 





Bieber Forms Clamp Company 


Otto Bieber has resigned as sales 
manager of the Oil Jack Co. to become 
president of the National Clamp Co., 
which he recently organized. 
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U.S.L. to Continue 
Two Battery Plants 


Will Maintain Present Staffs, 
Products, Etc., Prest-O-Lite 
Continues Gas Business 


TOLEDO, April 25—Operation of the 
United States Light & Heat Corp. and 
Prest-O-Lite battery plants, both now 
controlled by C. O. Miniger, president 
of the Electric Auto-Lite Co., will be 
continued for some time as at present— 
officered by the same executives and 
putting out the same products under 
the same trade names. 

The deal, however, will bring the two 
units of the automobile battery busi- 
ness into one company, the U. S. L. 
Battery Corp. The Automotive Battery 
Corp., which is being merged with 
U. S. L. at the present time, will lose 
its identity after exchange of securities. 
To bring about the merger U. S. L. in- 
terests acquired substantially all stock 
of the Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., from the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


Take Over $1,500,000 Inventory 


The consideration for the purchase 
included payment of $800,000 in cash, 
purchase of inventory items of more 
than $1,500,000, collection of certain 
accounts of more than $700,000 and 
fulfillment of a lease carrying a rental 
charge of $85,000 a year for five years, 
beginning May 1. 

The new U. S. L. Battery Corp. will 
have a capitalization of 80,000 shares 
of cumulative 10 per cent $10 par pre- 
ferred A stock; 420,000 shares of cumu- 
lative 7 per cent $10 par preferred B 
stock, and 160,000 shares of no par 
common stock. The 80,000 shares of 
new preferred A stock would be ex- 
changed for a like amount of U. S. L. 
preferred A stock outstanding, the re- 
maining 635 shares of present preferred 
A to be retired. Of the new preferred 
B cumulative stock, 300,000 shares 
would be exchanged for a like amount 
of non-cumulative preferred B_ stock 
outstanding, the remaining 120,000 
shares to be issued later, possibly for 
redemption of preferred A stock. 


Pays Off Cash Dividends 


Of the 160,000 new shares of com- 
mon, 120,000 shares would be ex- 
changed for the 80,000 shares of 
present common outstanding, on the 
basis of one and one-half for one. The 
remaining 40,000 shares would be ex- 
changed for the 40,000 shares of Auto- 
motive Battery Corp. stock. Two cash 
dividends on the old U. S. L. common 
stock, 50 cents each on July 1 and Oct. 
1, will be prepaid at the time of the 
merger. 

Announcement was made by the 
Prest-O-Lite Co. of the sale of the stor- 
age battery branch of its business to 
the new .company, but said it will con- 
tinue the manufacture and sale of acet- 
ylene gas, gas cylinders, acetylene gen- 
erators and other apparatus. 


Officers of the Prest-O-Lite Storage 
Battery Corp., the U. S. L. subsidiary 
taking over the Prest-O-Lite battery 
operations, are J. H. McDuffee, vice- 
president and general manager; J. B. 
Mottley, secretary-treasurer; C. L. 
Myers, sales manager, and Clarence 
Olds, factory superintendent. 


Electric Auto-Lite 
Has Record Quarter 


TOLEDO, April 25—Net profits of 
$775,949, after providing for expenses, 
depreciation and other items, but be- 
fore Federal taxes, were announced for 





the first quarter of the year by the - 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. in its quarterly 
statement issued Monday. This is 
equal to $3.10 a share. Earnings in the 
first quarter of 1926 were $671,219. 

This was the record high earnings 
quarter in the history of the company, 
but production schedules for the current 
quarter indicate that it may surpass 
the first three months. During this 
first quarter the gross profits from 
operations and other earnings after 
providing for depreciation were $1,003,- 
471. General administrative and selling 
expense was $190,521 and other items 
$14,465 or a total deduction of $204,- 
987. 

There was an interest charge on cur- 
rent debt amounting to $22,534 for the 
quarter. Officials expect that the en- 
tire bank debt of the company will be 
paid out of earnings before Aug. 1 
without affecting current dividends. 





Says Aluminum Contract 
Violates Court Decree 


WASHINGTON, April 28—Senator 
Thos. J. Walsh (Dem.) of Montana this 
week addressed a letter to the attorney 
general of the United States requesting 
that he file complaint against the 
Aluminum Co. of America on the 
ground of alleged violation of a decree 
of the United States District Court of 
Western Pennsylvania in relation to 
contracts with automobile body builders 
for scrap aluminum. Senator Walsh 
stated that these contracts entitled the 
car body manufacturers to the return 
of all scrap aluminum, as a result of 
which producers of sand castings were 
unable to supply themselves with raw 
material from the usual sources. 





To Discuss Steel Treating 


LAFAYETTE, IND., April 26—The 
engineering extension department of 
Purdue University has arranged its 
first conference on steel treating, for 
May 26 and 27 at the university. The 
program will be given over to the prac- 
tical problems in steel treating which 
are found in all manufacturing plants. 





Opens Detroit Office 


RICHMOND, IND., April 26—The 
National Automatic Tool Co. will open 
a Detroit office June 14, with T. C. 
McDonald and G. W. Schepman as 
representatives. 
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Financial Notes 




















Reo Motor Car Co. reports a net profit 
of $438,752 after charges and taxes for the 
six months ended Feb. 28, equivalent to 
22 cents a share earned on 2,000,000 shares 
of $10 par stock, comparing with $1,859,408 
or 92 cents a share earned in the same 
period of the previous year. Current 
assets on Feb. 28 were $21,223,627 against 
$23,073,219 and current liabilities were 
$4,138,654 against $3,678,834. 





American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
stockholders approved the recapitalization 
plan increasing authorized issue of com- 
mon stock from 400,000 to 1,000,000 shares 
to permit split-up of present 156,928 shares 
four to one. This will make the amount 
outstanding for 627,712 shares. Increase 
in price at which the 95,385 shares may be 
redeemed from 110 to 125 was also 
approved, 





Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. and 
subsidiaries report a net profit of $1,062,048 
after depreciation and Federal taxes for 
the first quarter of 1927, equal to $1.77 a 
share earned on 599,990 outstanding shares 
of capital stock, as compared with $1,353,- 
102, or $2.26 earned in the first quarter 
of 1926. The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 a share was declared April 25. 





National Acme Co. reports net earnings 
of $58,228 for March after ‘all charges in- 
cluding interest, depreciation, inventory 
reserve and Federal taxes. These earn- 
ings entirely wiped out losses incurred in 
January and February and resulted in net 
earnings of $15,348 for the first quarter of 
1927. 





Cc. G. Spring & Bumper Co. directors 
voted to increase the regular dividend on 
the common stock to 20 cents quarterly. 
The board also voted an extra dividend of 


5 cents payable May 16 to stock of record 
April 25. 





E. S. Evans Auto Loading Co. reports 
net earnings for the first quarter of 1927 
of $136,790 compared with $108,470 for the 
Same quarter in 1926. 





Motor Wheel Corp. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on pre- 
ferred stock payable May 16, to stock of 
record April 30. 


Yellow Truck Net $750,178 


NEW YORK, April 26—Yellow Truck 
& Coach Mfg. Co. for 1926 reports net 
income of $750,178, equivalent to $5 
a share earned on 150,000 outstanding 
shares of 7 per cent preferred stock. 
This compares with $2,330,743 or 91 
cents a share earned on the combined 
600,000 shares of Class B stock and 
800,000 shares of common stock after 
preferred dividend requirements in 
1925. 

The Yellow Mfg. Acceptance Corp., 
all the stock of which is owned by the 
above company, reports a net income of 
$375,744 after all charges in 1926. Net 
sales of Yellow Truck & Coach in 1926 
were $44,106,187, against $27,139,742 in 
1925, but operating profit was only 
$1,817,841 against $3,081,875. There 
was a deficit of $1,003,322 after divi- 
dends in 1926. 
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Engineers Discuss 


Oil Power Trends 


Pennsylvania Geologist Sees 
No Fuel Shortage—Shales 
to Last 200 Years 

PHILADELPHIA, April 26—The oil 
power conference fostered by the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and given under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania State College, April 
21-23, developed several subjects of 
importance to the automotive engineer 
and heavy duty engine manufacturer. 

George H. Ashley, state geologist of 
Pennsylvania, in his paper on ‘Petro- 
leum Production—Past, Present and 
Future” put at rest many of the rumors 
regarding a possible shortage of fuel 
for automobiles. After reviewing the 
development of oil production up to 
the present and showing that since 1883 
when 2800 wells were drilled, the num- 
ber had increased to 28,000 in 19238, 
Mr. Ashley discussed the available sup- 
ply of oil under the ground and the 
methods to be followed in bringing it 
to the surface. 

As a result of improvements, and 
taking into consideration the amounts 
of fuel in storage and probable further 
development of scientific method of re- 
covery he stated that there is sufficient 
oil to meet current demands for several 
years. “Possibly within five years,” 
Mr. Ashley said, new wells will fail to 
meet the steadily growing demand and 
stocks of oil will begin to dwindle. The 
first effect will be further stimulation 
of drilling, possibly to such an extent as 
to delay real shortage for another five 
years. 





Demand Soon to Outrun Supply 

“Whether it be five years or 10 years, 
the near future will see demand out- 
running supply and_ prices’ slowly 
mounting. Higher prices will permit 
importation, especially from South 
America. Foreign gasoline may stabil- 
ize prices, possibly for 10 or 15 years 
more. 

“Meanwhile each advance in price 
will turn attention to the vast deposits 
of oil shale in the Rocky Mountain 
States and the Mississippi Valley. 
These deposits should last from 100 to 
200 years.” 

An engine session included three 
papers dealing with automotive oil en- 
gines and bearing lubrication problems. 

E. G. Gilson of the General Electric 
Co. research laboratory presented some 
new developments in factors affecting 
lubrication subsequent to material pre- 
sented in May, 1926, on the same sub- 
ject. Following this a paper on “Oil 
Engines for Automotive Use” was 
given by Edmund B. Neil of Auto- 
motive Industries. Henry Moore, of 
the Sharples Specialty Co., concluded 
the day’s session with a paper on the 
“Centrifugal Purification of Oil” in 
which methods of reclaiming engine 
crankcase oil were disclosed. 

Oil spray investigations, the work of 


Prof. P. H. Schweitzer of the Penna. 
State College Experimental Station, 
also were discussed. Description was 
given of apparatus built for fundamen- 
tal research to investigate the action of 
oil spray under pressure and also of a 
new type of pressure indicator which 
has been developed. The work of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics was discussed by W. F. 
Joachim of Langley Field, Va. Mr. 
Joachim’s paper contained much new 
data on the action of heavy oil sprays 
under varying pressures and using dif- 
ferent types of nozzles of direct value to 
those building engines of the solid fuel 
injection types, particularly those of 
the smaller sizes suitable for airplanes. 
Further experiments along these lines 
are being conducted and will be pub- 
lished in the near future. A paper 
by Robertson Matthews of the Detroit 
Edison Co. on the “Coordination of 
Oil Engine Research” completed the 
meeting. a 
Road Association Gives 
Medals for Best Essays 


WASHINGTON, April 28—Winners 
of seven awards offered by the 
American Road Builders Association 
for the best essays on “Benefits to a 
Nation of Improved Highways” were 
announced this week by the judges. 

The first prize, of $350, was won by 
S. A. Lesneiwsk, a student at DePaul 
University, Chicago. Other winners 
are John Rex Shepler, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Reginald F. Jacobs, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Roland Mulhauser, Cleveland; Argus 
Tresidder, Ithaca, N. Y.; Charles Fitz- 
gerald, Chicago, and H. H. Rogers, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Judges were H. G. Shirley, president 
of the American Road Builders Associ- 
ation and chairman of the Virginia 
State Highway Commission; C. R. 
Kge, past president of the Highway 
Industries Exhibitors Association; 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads; A. M. 
Braume, dean of engineering, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and Pyke 
Johnson, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Yellow Increases Schedule 


EAST MOLINE, ILL., April 23—The 
Yellow Sleeve Valve Engine Works, 
which has been operating on a four-day- 
a-week basis the last few months, has 
gone to a_ five-day-a-week schedule. 
Louis Ruthenberg, general manager, 
reported gradual increase in produc- 
tion schedule with about 500 now em- 
ployed. 





Erskine in New Colors 

DETROIT, April 23—Several modifi- 
cations are being made in the appear- 
ance of the Erskine sedan. Two new 
color options are being offered, these 
being Manola gray and LeBaron dark 
gray. The visor is being covered with 
leather fabric and the radiator is be- 
ing rounded and beaded. 
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France to Subsidize 


Charcoal Gas Trucks 


Will Stage Elaborate Tests to 
Determine Vehicles Best 
Suited for Use 


PARIS, April 12 (by mail)—Follow- 
ing a 2000-mile road demonstration of 
all types of automobiles using nation- 
ally produced fuels, the French Gov- 
ernment has just begun elaborate 
bench and road tests for 3% and 5- 
ton trucks consuming charcoal gas. 
The vehicles proved successful in these 
trials can be sold to the public with the 
guarantee that they will be given state 
subsidies, these amounting to $160 on 
purchase of a 3%%-ton truck; $200 on 
purchase of a 5-ton truck, and $120 for 
each of the three following years. 

The vehicles entered in the 3%-ton 
class are four Berliets and two each 
from Aries, Baron Viale, Delahaye, 
Dewald, Panhard & Levassor, Renault, 
Saurer and Somua. The 5-ton compet- 
itors are four Berliets, and two each 
from Aries, Baron Viale, Dewald, Re- 
nault, Saurer, and Willeme (American 
Liberty). The competition is opening 
with bench tests at the state labora- 
tory. These will occupy two months 
and will be followed by road trials over 
a distance of 1200 miles. Charcoal gas 
trucks already receive the benefit of 
a 50 per cent reduction in state taxes 
and the city of Paris proposes to abol- 
ish all local taxes on this class of 
vehicle. 

It is generally admitted that the pro- 
ducer gas truck has reached a high 
state of perfection, and this is proved 
by the placing of Army orders before 
the Government competition has begun. 
The civilian use of producer gas trucks 
is extending rapidly and exports to 
countries where gasoline is costly and 
rare show great promise. 





French Tire Exports Lower 
WASHINGTON, April 23—Exports 
of all classes of rubber tires from 
France during February, 1927, amounted 
to 2,624,800 gross kilos, as compared 
with 3,013,400 in January and 2,558,- 
400 in December, U. S. Department 
of Commerce was advised this week. 
The number of casings exported by 
France in February is estimated at 
201,900, as compared with 231,800 in 
January and 196,800 in December. 





LeBaron Moves Offices 

NEW YORK, April 23—LeBaron 
Inc., has removed its retail sales offices 
to 724 Fifth Ave., New York, where 
it will devote its efforts particularly 
to the study and perfection of body 
styles. 


Michigan Tool Buys Clark 


DETROIT, April 23—The Michi an 
Tool Co. has purchased all the assets 
and good will of the Clark Cutter Co. 
and consolidated this company with its 
own at 147 Jos. Campau Ave. 
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Stutz Cars and Officials Taking Part in Stock Car Trials 











Average speeds of 68.44 and 67.176 respectively, were established by the Stutz standard sedan and the Stutz Weymann 
body sedan in 24-hour stock car tests on the Indianapolis Speedway for the Stevens Trophy. President F. E. Moskovics 
and Samuel B. Stevens, donor of the cup, are shown with officials and drivers 


Stutz Holds 68 m.p.h. 
to Win Stevens Cup 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 23—In the 
face of alternate snow and rain storms 
Stutz Motor Car Co. of America, Inc., 
won the Stevens Challenge Cup on the 
Indianapolis Speedway this week with 
a stock five-passenger sedan averaging 
68.44 m.p.h. for 24 hours. For the 24 
hours, 1642 miles were covered. Close 
behind this entry was another stock 
five-passenger Stutz sedan equipped 
with a Weymann body. This car aver- 
aged 67.176 m.p.h. for the entire period. 
The speeds recorded were electrically 
timed by the American Automobile As- 
sociation, Chester S. Ricker, being di- 
rector of timing and scoring, and Odis 
A. Porter, chief timer. 

The cars were inspected by technical 
committees from both the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and from the 
American Automobile Association be- 
fore the contest and after the comple- 
tion of the run. T. J. Litle, Jr., chief 
engineer of the Marmon Motor Car Co., 
Indianapolis, was observer, and served 
as chairman of the 8.A.E technical com- 
mittee. The oil and gasoline, of stand- 
ard grade, were checked by the S.A.E. 
technical committee. Stock gear ratios 
were used. 

The Stevens Challenge Trophy which 
was being raced for for the first time 
was presented to the Indianapolis 
Speedway Co. by Samuel B. Stevens of 
Rome, N. Y., to be competed for by 
stock closed cars of American manu- 
facture. 


Arranged A.A.A. Supervision 


To win the trophy the entrant must 
maintain an average speed in excess 
of 60 miles an hour for 24 consecutive 
hours. Stutz having won the trophy 
at 68.44 m.p.h. is privileged to hold it 
until another stock closed car has ex- 
ceeded this speed. 

While the deed of gift does not spec- 
ify that these contests shall be under 
the direct supervision of the A.A.A., 
Stutz made special arrangements for 
this supervision. The results of the 
test are now subject to official audit 
and acceptance by the contest board. 

During the contest no work was 


done on the engines, clutches, trans- 
missions or axles of any of the cars. 
The sedan with the Weymann body had 
its vacuum tank distributor cap and 
coil changed early in the contest and 
made frequent stops to have the water 
removed from the gasoline filter. 
No adjustments of any kind were re- 
quired on the standard sedan which 
won the contest. 

There was no tire trouble of any 
kind. 





U. S. Issues Instructions 
for $30,000,000 Payment 


WASHINGTON, April 25—Require- 
ments to be observed by manufacturers 
of automobile, truck and motorcycle 
parts and accessories in making claims 
for refund of excise taxes illegally col- 
lected are contained in a draft of in- 
structions to all internal revenue 
collectors approved here this week by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Treasury officials estimate that more 
than $30,000,000 will be returned to 
manufacturers, who must post bond to 
guarantee that the refunds so paid are 
refunded to distributors, dealers and 
the ultimate consumers. 





Briggs Continues Output 


DETROIT, April 26—Latest reports 
on the Briggs Mfg. Co. fire show that 
the loss has been estimated at $2,000 - 
600 to $3,000,000 covered by insurance. 
According to John L. French, presi- 
dent, work formerly done in the fac- 
tory will be absorbed temporarily by 
the five other Briggs plants in Detroit 
so that production will not be inter- 
rupted. 


Ajax Adds Racine Unit 

RACINE, April 26—Contracts have 
been let by the Ajax Rubber Co. for a 
large five-story addition to its western 
plant at Racine, Wis. It is reported 
that the enlargement is to accommo- 
date the consolidation of the entire 
manufacturing operation under a new 
policy. Including the workers to be 
brought from other plants, about 800 
men will be added to the force when 
the addition is ready. 


A.E.R.A. Proposes 
Bus Memberships 


NEW YORK, April 25—A proposal 
to open the membership in_ the 
American Electric Railway Associ- 
ation to bus companies has been recom- 
mended by the committee on revision 
of the constitution and will be acted 
upon officially at a later meeting. Under 
the proposal membership would be 
eligible also to companies manufactur- 
ing or supplying materials or service to 
bus transportation companies. 

One of the requirements for bus 
membership would be that the applicant 
be passed upon by all operating mem- 
ber companies in the immediate vicinity 
of the applicant. The applicant further 
should be fully serving or capable of 
serving the transportation needs of the 
territory in which he is operating, and 
should be conducting his operations in 
line with the policies of coordinated 
transportation which the association 
indorses. 


A.S.M.E. to Hold Sessions 


During Machine Tool Show 

CLEVELAND, April 23—The first 
national meeting of the machine shop 
practice division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, will be 
held at New Haven, Conn., Sept. 6 to 
9, during the seventh annual machine 
tool exhibition. The program for the 
technical sessions has been arranged 
by James H. Connolly. Speakers at 
the several sessions will include Myron 
Curtis, L. C. Morrow, W. R. Atwood, 
B. H. Divine, John T. Faig, John R. 
Shea, John L. Alden, J. H. Connolly, 
Thomas Allen, R. F. Runge and Frank 
Brauer. 


Gill on Three Shifts 

CHICAGO, April 26—Although run- 
ning two shifts for many weeks past, 
Gill Mfg. Co. has been forced to add a 
third shift to handle the greatest vol- 
ume of sales in its history. Increased 
volume from old accounts plus the de- 
mand from more than 50 new dis- 
tributors closed since Jan. 1 will prob- 
ably force maintenance of this basis of 
three shifts for entire spring and sum- 
mer season. 
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A.S.M.E. Air Group 
Meets in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, April 26—The first an- 
nual meeting of the aeronautic division 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers was held here yesterday 
and today. Safety and reliability were 
the keynotes of papers and discussion. 

At the opening session two papers 
were presented. Anthony H. G. Fok- 
ker, president of the Atlantic Aircraft 
Corp., discussed transport airplanes, 
comparing single and multi-engined 
ships from an angle of efficiency in 
combination with safety. Represent- 
ing the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, Inc., of 
which he is president, Harry F. Gug- 
genheim presented a paper dealing with 
safety and reliability from an aerody- 
namic angle. 

At Monday evening’s banquet, Elmer 
A. Sperry, president of the Sperry Gy- 
roscope Co., spoke on the necessity for 
developing of a heavy fuel oil engine. 
Hon. William P. McCracken, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary of commerce for avia- 
tion, also spoke. 

Plant Executives Speak 

Three papers were presented at the 
second day’s technical session, V. E. 
Clark, vice-president of the Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., discussing ten- 
dencies in airplane design; Bishop 
Clements, metallurgist of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., giving a 
paper summarizing metallurgy of air- 
craft engines, and Major John M. Sat- 
terfield talking on Buffalo’s new $750,- 
000 airport and airports in general. 








Coming Feature Issues of 
Chilton Class Journal 
Publications 


May 1— Automobile Trade 
Journal—Annual Big Small Town 
Market Number. 

May 5— Motor Age — Annual 
Sales and Service Reference 
Number. 

June 4—Automotive Industries 
—Engineering Number. 

June 10—Motor World Whole- 


sale—A.E.A. Summer Meeting 
Number. 




















Kreusser and Agg Speak 
at Metropolitan Meeting 


NEW YORK, April 25—0O. T. 
Kreusser, director of the General 
Motors Proving Ground, and Dr. T. R. 
Agg, Iowa State Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, were the feature speak- 
ers at the April meeting of the Metro- 
politan Section of the S. A. E., which 
was devoted to highways. Other 
speakers included E. P. Goodrich, con- 
sulting engineer, and L. M. Whitecraft 
of the Portland Cement Association. 

Dr. Agg brought out the variation in 
tire wear and rolling resistance on dif- 
ferent road surfaces and emphasized 
the importance of educating the public 
on the question of the relation between 
highways and operating costs so that 
the money need for road improvement 
could be obtained. 
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Mathieu President 
of New French S.A.E. 


PARIS, April 16 (by mail)—France 
now possesses a society of automotive 
engineers by reason of the constitutive 
meeting held in Paris this week, when 
the title was adopted of Societe des 
Ingenieurs de l’Automobile, and the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, M. Mathieu, chief engineer Unic 
company; vice-presidents, Charles Was- 
eige, Farman company and M. Beth- 
enod, consulting engineer; secretary, 
M. Morand; treasurer, Henri Perrot; 
committee: Messrs. Dombret, Dufresne, 
Henri Petit and Leon Poincare. 

American manufacturing and com- 
mercial methods were given prominence 
at the first meeting of the French so- 
ciety, when Maurice Goudard, presi- 
dent of the Solex Carburetor Co., lec- 
tured on the means of developing the 
French automobile industry. M. Gou- 
dard, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the American industry, empha- 
sized the necessity for standardization, 
not only in the design of the car itself, 
but in the production of parts obtained 
from outside firms. 


N.S.P.A. Show in November 

DETROIT, April 25—The National 
Standard Parts Association will hold 
its 1927 show in Cleveland the week of 
Nov. 14, which follows immediately the 
close of the A. E. A. show in Chicago, 
E. P. Chalfant, executive vice-president 
stated today. The show committee of 
the N. S. P. A. recommended that the 
next exhibit be held in Cleveland. 








Calendar of Coming Events 


SHOWS 
CS re eT April 27-May 8 
SCE en Te rT June 4-15 
Oe ee eee re eee Nov. 7-12 
Exposition, Coliseum, Automotive 


Equipment Association. 

cee Rr ee Sept. 19-23 
Exposition, Public Auditorium, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ ‘Assn. 

BWR. bs bbesatedseueceasacaaeen Oct. 3-7 
Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
American ‘Electric Railway Ass'n. 

TN SR eer ee May 20-31 
International Commercial Trans- 
port Exhibition. 


SAR err Oct. 14-22 
Olympia Passenger Car Show. 

RE ccs bso seceesaascenenesane 17-26 
Olympia Truck Show. 

ee er ee no ore re rr. May 


International -apeeed Show. 
New Haven, Con 
Machine Tool “faxhibition. 
RE Nr i errr Oct. 6-16 
Grand Palais. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Automobile Association, Bus 
Division Meeting, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelpnia., 2... 2.500000 June 15 

American Automobile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
TE errr June i6-17 

American Drop Forging Institute, 
French Lick Springs, Ind...May 17-19 

American Electric Railway Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland..Oct. 3-7 

American Gear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Hayes Ho- 
tel, Jackson, Mich. .......... May 12-14 

American Society for Steel Treating, 
Convention Hall, Detroit....Sept. 19-24 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, White Sulphur “ne Ww. 
ibs. o55ss05s seb ouaseeeeseeaeeee May 23-26 


Associated Automotive Engine Re- 
builders, Hotel Winton, Cleve- 
SRM. Nissesakocesseesonseesae™ May 26-28 

Automotive Equipment Association 
Summer Convention, Multnomah 


Hotel, Portland, Ore...June 27-July 2 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, Chicago ....cccese Nov. 7-12 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, May 2-5 
National Association of Automobile 
Show and Association a) 


Drake Hotel, Chicago........ July 26-27 
National Foreign Trade Council, Hotel 
OULD, UPOITORE ~ 6 .0.0.010,0:0:5,0,0:005 May 25-27 


National Hardware Association, Metal 
Branch, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 


SIE np sckhbasudecduatasaeee seen May 5-6 
National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, 
oe ES rrr er Sept. 36- 30 


Overseas Automotive Club, Luncheon 
Meeting, Hotel Empire, New York 
LMED . Sibpecivesorckssseresacusbeu May 12 

Society of Industrial Engineers, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicawo .. ...00.0s0 002 May 25-27 

United States re Roads ‘hcbseintion, 
SBAVARMAM, WGA. vsvcceescevens June 6-11 


nN. A. GC. G. 
New York, May 31—Truck Members Meet- 


ing. 
New York, June 2—Annual Meeting. 


S. A. E. 
National 
Chicago, November—National Transporta- 
tion and Service Meeting. 
Chicago, Dec. 1—Tractor Meeting. 
Cleveland and Detroit, Sept. 19-22—Pro- 
duction Meeting 
French Lick Serine, Ind., May 25-28— 
Summer Meeting. 


SECTIONAL 


Buffalo, May 3—Worm Gear Bronze—T. W. 
H. ‘Jeacock. 


Chicago, May 10—Interesting High-Speed 
Two-Stroke Engine Design—Lee W 
Oldfield. 

Columbus, May 14—Inspection and demon- 
stration of automotive engineering fa- 
cilities of Ohio State University. 

Detroit, May 5—The Car of 1937. $100 prize 
for best paper. 

Lafayette, Ind., May 12—Inspection visit to 
Purdue University. Supper. Relation 
or the Universities to Automobile 
Manufacturers—J. H. Hunt. 

Los Angeles, May 13—Supper. Tires— 
Their Construc tion, etc.—Alvin N. Day. 

New York City, May 19—Motor Equipment 
—Donald Blanchard. 

Philadelphia, May 10—The Armstrong Sea- 
drome—E. R. Armstrong; Crop Dusting 
by Airplane—Edgar N. Gott; Local 
Flying—Lieut. J. G. Ray; Aerial Pho- 
tography—E. H. Cahill; Airport and 
Airway Lighting—E. A. Leinroth. 

Philadelphia, May 13—Spring outing. 

San Francisco, May 12—Supper. Short 
Haul Trucks—W. W. MacDonald; Pav- 
ing and Its Relation to Automotive 
Transportation—A. J. Eddy. 


RACES 

Pa a ere July 4 
eo Se: Sr eee ane June 11 
REM TOI 5.0 cic dinig 00 ves sso oenaned Sept. 5 
OED soo icsi'e susie cicnins cacnteceree May 7 
pe |) nr a Sept. 24 
Belgian Grand Prix, Spa-Francor- 

NO 656-550 xe os ba erew trance July 9-10: 
British Grand Prix, Brooklands...... Oct. 1 
aN EE SCs since on neictersie ease weld July 11 
Ct RE ee Pe Sept. 10 
French Grand Prix, Montlhery...... July 3 
PERINED 50h. Casssse ances scisees cured May 30: 
MR AIEIONOE 6.6.6: 0:0:6'9:5.6 940640 94.0.0'06004m Nov. 27 
ES Se rr eresnre June 25 
ee Se. re Oct. 12 
PO hs FES. eiesesrensseReecbe’ Sept. % 
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